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Meridy  Buchanan  of  Eufaula,  Ala., 
and  Frank  Armstrong  of  Atlanta  en- 
joy the  extra  dimension  of  campus 
life    at    PC  —  just    being    together. 


Governor   West  receives 
an    honorary    degree    from 
President   Weersing   and 
Trustee   Chairman  James 
Chapman,  Jr.,  prior  to 
addressing  PC   graduates. 


And  for  her  perfect  4.00 
grade-point  record,  Lee 
Hestir  gets  the  women's 
freshman   academic   prize. 


PC's  141  graduating  seniors,  including  a  record 
36  women,  are  urged  by  South  Carolina  Governor 
John  C.  West  to  help  restore  the  national  purpose. 

A  Good 
Commencement 

at  92 


The  sun  beamed  down  opti- 
mistically on  Presbyterian 
College's  92nd  commencement 
and  added  the  final  touch  of 
pleasantness  to  a  fine  day  for 
the  141  graduates. 

There  were  some  unusual  fea- 
tures to  the  June  4  occasion. 
For  example,  a  record  number 
of  women  received  degrees  this 
time— a  total  of  36.  And  the  17 
percent  (24)  graduating  with 
honors  also  represented  a  high 
mark.  Among  the  award  win- 
ners, the  valedictorian  had  a 
perfect  4.00  average,  and  four 
loving  cups  had  to  be  provided 
for  the  four  men  tying  (with 
4.00  averages)  for  top  academic 
honors  among  freshman  male 
students.  And  two  generals  pre- 
sented commissions  to  their  sons. 

South  Carolina  Governor  John 
C.  West  delivered  the  commence- 
ment address  and  said:  "In  this 
political  year,  the  advocates  of 
extremism  seem  to  be  squeezing 
the  proponents  of  moderation 
into  a  smaller  and  smaller  area 
in  the  middle  of  the  political 
spectrum." 

He  added: 


"The  road  to  change  is  not 
through  conflict  and  antagonism 
but  through  enlightenment  and 
persuasion.  The  enemy  of  change 
is  not  the  Establishment;  it  is  the 
intimidation  and  polarization  of 
society  into  defensive  positions 
of  political  extremism." 

He  sensed  "the  vibrations  of  a 
new  and  emerging  element  of 
strength  in  our  nation."  And  he 
challenged  the  graduates  to  help 
restore  "the  national  purpose 
and  will  of  a  nation  whose  self- 
confidence  seems  to  have  become 
badly  shaken.  .  .  .  Let  us  make 
certain  that  our  voice  is  not  the 
shrill  cry  which  is  drowned  out 
by  the  mob.  Let  us  rather  hope 
that  its  clarity  is  assured  not  by 
its  loudness  but  by  its  wisdom 
and  judgment." 

Governor  West  spoke  at  the 
closing  exercises  during  which 
honorary  degrees  were  bestowed 
upon  him,  White  House  special 
counsel  Harry  S.  Dent  '51,  Dr. 
H.  Thomas  Swedenberg,  Jr.  '28 
of  the  University  of  California 
(LA)  faculty,  and  the  Reverends 
W.  Frank  Harrington  '57  of  At- 
lanta's   Peachtree    Presbyterian 


Church  and  Hugh  W.  McClure 
III  of  Columbia's  First  Presby- 
terian  Church. 

Harrington  preached  the  morn- 
ing baccalaureate  sermon  on  the 
subject  "Where  Are  Our  He- 
roes?" He  said  many  of  our 
potential  heroes,  especially  with- 
in the  church,  are  preoccupied 
with  the  past  while  others  are 
bewildered  by  the  present. 

But  he  maintained  that  "au- 
thentic heroes  will  emerge  in  our 
day  out  of  a  new  commitment 
that  involves  risk  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  world  in  which  we 
live." 

President  Marc  C.  Weersing 
presided  over  the  commencement 
and  was  joined  by  Trustee  Chair- 
man James  A.  Chapman,  Jr.  of 
Spartanburg,  in  the  presentation 
of  honorary  degrees.  Twenty- 
five  ROTC  graduates  received 
Army  commissions  and  three 
seniors  received  Marine  commis- 
sions. Maj.  Gen.  George  Mabry, 
1941  alumnus  now  heading  Army 
forces  in  Panama,  made  the  pre- 
commissioning  address  and  pre- 
sented the  Army  commissions 
(ten  of  them  Regular  Army). 
continued 


His  proudest  moment  came  in 
handing  one  to  his  son,  who 
follows  him  into  Infantry  serv- 
ice. Marine  Brig.  Gen.  Paul  G. 
Graham  also  presented  a  Marine 
commission  to  son  Brian. 

Top  academic  honors  with  a 
perfect  4.00  average  for  four 
years  of  study  went  to  Judith 
Ann  Bates,  pretty,  blonde  former 
cheerleader  from  Pickens,  S.  C. 

Close  behind  her  in  compiling 
Summa  Cum  Laude  records  (3.75 
or  better)  were:  Linda  L.  Sud- 
deth  and  Sophie  S.  Young,  both 
of  Clinton;  Cynthia  L.  Blanton 
of  College  Park,  Ga.;  William  D. 
Brearley  of  Columbia;  Duren 
Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Spartanburg; 
Mary  Jane  Nutting  of  Camden; 
and  Mrs.  Nancy  Huckaby  Wilson 
of  Roebuck,  S.  C. 

The  holders  of  Magna  Cum 
Laude  (3.60)  honors:  Steven  C. 
Kirven  of  Anderson;  John  F. 
Llewellyn  II  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.;  James  W.  Peterson,  Jr.,  of 
Darlington;  Susan  A.  Phillips  of 
Cheraw;  Mrs.  Elaine  Parker 
Sherard  of  Charleston;  and 
Thomas  W.  Westmoreland  of 
Woodruff,  S.  C. 

The  Cum  Laude  (3.30)   recipi- 


ents: William  L.  Duncan  and 
Donald  M.  Kuhn,  both  of  Spar- 
tanburg; Timothy  R.  Chamber- 
lain, Cheryl  L.  Lunceford  and 
Thomas  W.  Mahoney,  all  of  At- 
lanta; Sharon  S.  Holsapple  of 
Cheraw;  Mrs.  Shelby  Goss 
Hutchings  of  Clinton;  Anne  C. 
Stanley  of  Statesville,  N.  C; 
Virginia  Maree  Waters  of  Greer; 
and  Paul  L.  Yantis  III  of  Deca- 
tur, Ga. 

William  L.  Duncan  of  Spartan- 
burg received  the  "outstanding 
senior"  award  at  PC's  1972  com- 
mencement,   and    these    under- 


classmen received  academic 
awards:  Pi  Kappa  Phi  Cup  for 
top  freshman  average  among 
men:  a  four-way  tie  (all  4.00) 
among  Benjamin  W.  Brannon  of 
Bethune,  S.  C,  William  C.  Don- 
aldson, Jr.  of  Hartsville,  S.  C, 
Curtis  G.  Tribble  of  Columbia, 
S.  C,  and  John  N.  Walker  of 
Greenville,  S.  C;  Cardinal  Key 
Award  for  top  freshman  women's 
average — Nina  Lee  Hestir  of  At- 
lanta; Fraser  Bible  Medal — Ben- 
jamin W.  Brannon;  and  Hay 
Bible  Award  —  Iris  Joan  Stan- 
dridge  of  New  Ellenton,  S.  C. 


Last-minute    check 
by   Cam  Lanier  and 
Mimi  Allen  before 
the   line  pulls  out. 


'Outstanding    Senior" 
Bill  Duncan  pauses 
with  Ann  Bates,  the 
class    valedictorian. 


A  formation  shift  puts 
seniors  in  circles  one 
final   time  enroute  to 
the     last    processional. 

Honorary  degrees  went 
to:  Tom   Swedenberg    (I), 
Hugh  McClure,  Frank 
Harrington,   Governor 
John  West  and  Nixon 
Aide   Harry  S.   Dent. 


Alumni 

Sons 

and 

Daughter 

Earn 
Degrees 


Bill  Brearley        Lucius  Brooker     Andy  Crenshaw      Duren  Johnson 

Cecil  Brearley        L.  C.  Brooker       Hoyt  Crenshaw       Duren  Johnson 

'43  '49  '41  '49 


mskiM 


George  Mabry         Jim  Peterson  Bob  Stutts 

George  Mabry       James  Peterson       Robert  Stutts 

'40  '36  '50 


Sophie  Young 

Leland  Young 

'36 

Maudalene 

Young  '37 


And  after  it  was 
all  over,  the 
crowd  lingered 
long  in  farewells. 


Gen.  Mabry  '40 
awards  commis- 
sion to  his  son. 


Knowledge, 

Understanding 

and  Conviction 


By  Henry  W.   Littlefield,   PhD 


As  we  recognize  the  achievements  of  students 
and  acknowledge  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
faculty  function  in  the  learning  process,  it  is  most 
appropriate  to  concentrate  on  knowledge,  under- 
standing and  conviction.  If  we  can  achieve  the 
obvious  relevance  of  these  factors  to  learning, 
we  are  substantially  on  the  road  to  the  truly 
educated  person. 

Knowledge 

1.  Contrary  to  the  approach  which  is  too  often 
taken  by  those  who  presume  to  know,  we  must 
understand  that  in  altogether  too  many  cases  we 
actually  do  not  really  know,  but  rather  we  think 
xoe  know.  For  instance,  most  people  recall  that 
for  centuries  it  was  accepted  as  fact  that  the  sun 
revolved  around  the  earth.  People  knew  this  be- 
cause those  who  presumed  to  know  had  told  them 
so,  the  great  teachers  espoused  the  facts,  they 
read  it  in  the  scientific  books  of  the  day  and  the 
church  had  preserved  the  record. 

Basically,  our  current  knowledge  is  based  upon 
new  kinds  of  sources.  Today  we  presume  to  know 
that  the  rising  and  setting  sun  lends  credence 
to  the  fact  that  our  earth  revolves  on  its  axis  as 
it  travels  on  its  orbit  around  the  sun.  Why  this 
change?  It  results  from  additional  facts,  additional 
knowledge  which  forced  men  to  ask  additional 
questions  never  asked  before  and  which  eventual- 
ly led  to  different  conclusions. 

2.  As  the  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge 
increases  fewer  and  fewer  individuals  are  able 
to  fullv  understand  its  ramifications  or  utilize  its 


potential.  Thus,  the  individual  researcher  gives 
way  to  the  team  approach;  the  team  gives  way 
to  more  and  more  specialization;  and  finally  the 
machine  is  given  the  complicated  task  of  inter- 
preting, analyzing,  synthesizing  and  predicting. 
Let  us  remember  that  it  is  the  machine's  function 
to  strengthen  and  extend  the  hand  and  mind  of 
man — a  function  people  will  always  need  to  pro- 
vide. There  is  not  now  any  forseeable  danger  of 
man  becoming  obsolescent. 

3.  In  his  book  on  The  Two  Cultures,  C.  P. 
Snow  has  directed  our  attention  to  the  problems 
emanating  from  a  society  in  which  the  scientists 
and  the  humanists  are  having  increasing  difficulty 
in  achieving  common  understandings  built  upon 
understandable  facts.  Whereas  Lord  Snow  has 
certainly  put  his  finger  on  an  increasing  problem 
emanating  from  the  explosion  of  knowledge,  yet 
he  has  not  gone  far  enough  in  his  discourse  on 
divisiveness.  Few  would  disagree  that  it  is  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  scientists  and  humanists 
to  fully  comprehend  each  other,  but  there  is  the 
need  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  widening  gulf 
between  and  among  scientists  —  between  and 
among  humanists. 


These  remarks  are  taken  from  the  1972  Honors  Day 
address  by  Dr.  Henry  W.  Lit.lefield,  president  of  the 
University  of  Bridgeport  1962-71  and  vice-president  of 
the  Charles  A.  Dana  Foundation  since  1962.  A  native 
of  Middleboro,  Mass.,  he  earned  both  his  BS  and  MA 
degrees  from  New  York  University  and  his  PhD  from 
Yale.  He  has  been  one  of  the  leading  educators  of 
New  England  for  the  past  two  decades. 


4.  Knowledge  is  becoming  much  too  depart- 
mental, specialized,  and  professional.  Whereas 
in  his  day  a  Newton  could  master  the  entire  field 
of  science  and  a  Diderot  could  edit  an  encyclopedia 
with  only  a  handful  of  contributors,  yet  today  it 
takes  a  team  of  thousands  of  highly  sophisticated 
scientists  and  billions  of  dollars  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  manned  space  flights  to  the  moon.  And 
a  revision  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  is  a  mon- 
umental task  requiring  hundreds  of  people  from 
all  over  the  world  with  competencies  in  every 
known  discipline,  and  a  complex  business  organi- 
zation as  well.  And  what  else  can  we  be  led  to 
expect  when  every  single  day  one  thousand  new 
books  are  published  and  each  year  60,000,000  pages 
of  new  scientific  and  technical  data  are  printed. 

Since  knowledge  is  the  most  important  in- 
gredient that  goes  into  the  education  of  man,  it 


is  most  essential  that  we  understand  clearly  the 
above  mentioned  characteristics  and  that  we  make 
meaningful  identification  of  trends.  Beyond  this 
we  need  to  generate  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  education  at  all  levels  that  there 
are  new  ways  of  dealing  with  change,  of  directing 
intelligent  choices,  and  of  achieving  effective 
capabilities. 

Understanding 
If  the  educated  person  is  one  who  has  under- 
standing based  upon  knowledge,  it  behooves  the 
educators  to  provide  the  vehicle  for  such  a  result. 
The  time  is  now  when  we  must  emphasize  that 
our  colleges  can  be  tradition-makers  as  well  as 
tradition-keepers.  In  examining  most  critically 
our  patterns  of  educational  activities  let  us  con- 
continued 


And  Now  There  Are  Four  Dana  Professors 


Presbyterian  College  has 
named  as  its  next  two  Charles 
A.  Dana  professors  Dr.  Dorothy 
Brandt,  chairman  of  the  educa- 
tion department,  and  Dr.  Eugene 
W.  Womble,  chairman  of  the 
mathematics-physics  department. 

The  appointments  were  an- 
nounced at  Honors  Day  by  Dr. 
Henry  W.  Littlefield,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Dana  Foundation  and 
principal  speaker  of  the  occasion. 

The  appointments  carry  both 
distinction  and  an  attractive 
salary  supplement,  endowed  by 
the  Charles  A.  Dana  Foundation 
in  honor  of  the  noted  philanthro- 
pist-industrialist-lawyer. 

The  nationally  known  founda- 
tion recently  gave  PC  a  $250,000 
endowment  to  help  subsidize  the 
salaries  of  four  Dana  professors. 
The  first  appointments  were 
Chemistry  Chairman  Dr.  K.  No- 
Ion  Carter  and  English  Chairman 
Neal  B.  Prater — who,  like  Doc- 
tors Brandt  and  Womble,  were 
named  by  the  PC  trustees  be- 
cause of  their  outstanding  schol- 
arship and  teaching  ability. 

A  native  of  WalhaUa,  S.  C, 
Dr.  Dorothy  Brandt  joined  the 
Presbyterian  College  faculty  in 


1967  to  establish  a  teacher- 
training  program  in  elementary 
education  to  complement  the 
existing  program  in  secondary 
education.  She  became  education 
department  chairman  in  1969. 
She  earned  both  her  master's  and 
PhD  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Texas  and  her  BS  from  New- 
berry College. 

Dr.   Eugene  Womble  came  to 


PC  as  mathematics  -  physics 
chairman  in  1970.  A  native  of 
High  Point,  N.  C,  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Wofford  graduate,  he  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  and  his 
MA  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  also  has  studied  at 
Tulane  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 


Dana  Vice-President  Henry  Littlefield  (center)  touches  a  lighter  side 
of  scholarship  with  PC's  four  Dana  Professors:  Nolon  Carter  (left), 
Neal  Prater,  Dorothy  Brandt  and  Gene  Womble  during  campus  visit. 


"//  collegiate  experience  is  to  serve  the  individual  five 
years,  ten  years,  twenty  years  hence,  it  must  be  geared 
to  the  cultivation  of  habits,  aptitudes,  attitudes  and 
utuler standings  that  are  pertinent  to  those  times." 


cern  ourselves  with  answers  to  the  following 
questions: 

What  is  it  that  we  are  actually  trying  to 
accomplish  in  our  colleges  and  universities  today? 

How  are  we  seeking  to  achieve  these  objec- 
tives? 

Why  are  we  doing  it  in  this  way  instead  of 
by  alternative  means? 

And  have  the  expected  outcomes  been  eval- 
uated in  terms  of  all  the  costs? 

There  are  altogether  too  many  people  who  in- 
sist that  higher  education  is  resistant  to  change — 
that  it  fails  to  achieve  relevance  because  of  the 
weight  of  tradition.  From  my  association  with 
colleges  and  universities  I  maintain  this  is  not  so. 

The  modern  college  has  evolved  out  of  funda- 
mental modifications  associated  with  such  signi- 
ficant steps  as  the  introduction  of  the  elective 
system  at  Harvard  by  President  Elliott,  the  pre- 
ceptoral  plan  at  Princeton  by  Woodrow  Wilson, 
development  of  curricular  areas  of  concentration 
by  President  Lowell  at  Harvard,  the  honors  pro- 
gram at  Swathmore,  interdisciplinary  and  gen- 
eral education  programs  at  Columbia,  advanced 
placement  and  more  recently  the  January  period, 
pass-fail,    relevant    community    experiences,    and 


the  open  university  to  mention  only  a  cross-section 
of  curricular  modifications. 

Other  changes  may  be  found  in  the  great 
diversity  within  the  college  calendar,  the  adap- 
tation of  instruction  to  the  new  technology,  the 
proliferation  of  activities  and  services,  and,  of 
course,  the  very  governance  of  the  institution 
which  results  in  a  different  relationship  among 
students,  faculty,  administrators,  trustees,  and 
parents.  One  would  be  remiss,  indeed,  not  to  give 
recognition  to  the  broadened  interpretation  of 
academic  freedom  and  of  student  participation, 
and  reactions  to  current  political,  economic,  and 
social  issues. 

President  Burton  Hallowell  in  his  1970  Report 
to  his  trustees  at  Tufts  University  sees  his  insti- 
tution's function  in  a  changing  society  this  way: 

"Many  of  the  pieces  of  information  the  student 
accumulates  and  the  technique  he  masters  have 
a  fair  chance  of  being  superseded  during  his  life- 
time. But  we  can  help  him  to  acquire  something 
that  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  jettison  when 
changes  come — a  sense  of  self  that  enables  him 
to  locate  himself  in  a  changing  environment  at 
any  point  in  his  life,  and  the  preparation  to  per- 
form as  a  responsible  citizen  who  can  influence 


His  Innovation  Challenges  Colleges  to  Help  Themselves 


The  Dana  Foundation  is  the 
creation  of  Charles  Anderson 
Dana,  industrialist,  lawyer  and 
one  of  the  nation's  most  noted 
philanthropists. 

He  is  a  90-year-old  Manhattan 
millionaire  and  former  board 
chairman  of  the  Dana  Corpora- 
tion, a  Toledo,  Ohio,  firm  which 
manufactures  automobile  trans- 
mission parts.  Dana  had  switched 
to  manufacturing  after  gaining 
prominence  as  an  international 
lawyer. 

He  organized  the  Dana  Foun- 
dation in  1950  and  served  as  its 
president  until  1966.  Although 
the  Foundation  provides  some 
assistance  to  health  and  welfare 
organizations,    its    primary    em- 


phasis is  upon  higher  education. 

Within  this  field  the  Dana 
Foundation  was  one  of  the 
philanthropic  innovators  in  chal- 
lenging colleges  to  help  them- 
selves by  matching  funds  for 
scholarships  and  professorships 
as  well  as  for  facility  and  per- 
sonnel development. 

Foundation  Vice  -  President 
Henry  W.  Littlefield,  in  an- 
nouncing the  third  and  fourth 
Dana  Professorship  appointments 
at  PC  during  the  Honors  Day 
program,  said  "the  Dana  Pro- 
fessors at  Presbyterian  College 
join  72  others  in  18  additional 
colleges  and  universities  repre- 
senting some  of  the  leading  small 
institutions  in  the  East." 


Dr.  Littlefield  discusses  the  PC 
program  with  President  Weersing 
and  Academic  Dean  Fred  Chapman. 


that  environment  in  directions  that  are  humanly 
useful.  Thus,  we  must  help  the  student  to  secure 
an  intellectual  and  moral  understanding  of  what- 
ever life  presents  and  the  creative  competence  to 
cope  with  it." 

Significant  as  past  changes  have  been,  there 
is  common  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  It  is  imperative  that  in  so- 
called  general  education  those  elements  that  tend 
to  departmentalize  or  specialize  be  reduced  to  the 
barest  minima.  More  intra  and  inter-disciplinary 
approaches  to  learning  are  needed  to  obtain  un- 
derstandings which  are  more  unified. 

Not  only  must  subject-matter  divisions  be 
eliminated  in  many  instances,  but  faculty  with 
inter-disciplinary  concepts,  working  as  teams,  us- 
ing the  very  latest  in  instructional  materials  and 
techniques  must  become  an  increasingly  larger 
segment  of  the  college  staff.  For  this  type  of 
teaching,  education  will  depend  more  and  more 
upon  the  generalist  whose  own  background  and 
experience  has  been  in  broad  areas  of  learning 
and  upon  those  who  have  the  innovating  ability 
to  bring  into  being  new  meaningful  relationships 
within  the  so-called  common  core  to  the  end  that 
the  student  acquires  understandings  characterized 
by  a  sense  of  "wholeness"  rather  than  the  frus- 
trations of  segmentation  and  proliferation. 

While  giving  appropriate  recognition  to  the 
need  for  the  inclusion  in  the  student's  educational 
experience  of  a  basic  program  or  common  core, 
yet  the  foundation  must  be  laid  during  under- 
graduate education  for  coping  with  the  areas  of 
specialized  and  professional  knowledge.  At  his 
wits  end  because  of  his  inability  to  know  every- 
thing about  many  things,  the  student  has  the 
opportunity  to  use  his  area  of  major  interest  as 
a  vehicle  for  developing  his  ability  to  think — for 
increasing  his  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
the  part  to  the  whole. 

If  collegiate  experience  is  to  serve  the  indi- 
vidual five  years,  ten  years,  twenty  years  hence, 
it  must  be  geared  to  the  cultivation  of  habits, 
aptitudes,  attitudes,  and  understandings  that  are 
pertinent  to  those  times.  One  who  has  developed 
the  ability  to  think,  to  engage  in  meaningful  in- 


quiry, to  project  himself  into  both  concrete  and 
abstract  situations  and  to  relate  knowledge  to 
understanding  has  the  tools  for  meeting  the  ex- 
acting standards  of  tomorrow's  specialization  even 
though  the  facts  of  today  provided  the  mediums 
for  his  learning. 

Conviction 

All  this  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  me. 
And  yet  there  is  lacking  both  an  individual  and 
a  societal  conviction  that  education,  if  rightfully 
conceived  and  properly  executed,  can  provide  a 
basis  for  the  good  life  and  all  that  which  it  en- 
visions. I  remind  you  that  if  a  society  loses  its 
integrity,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  guilty  of  creating 
the  force  which  undermines  it.  Let  no  one  be 
mistaken  that  he  can  ever  gain  integrity  of  society 
without  integrity  of  the  individual.  Thus,  it  is 
essential  that  our  conviction  for  education  in- 
clude an  appropriate  sense  of  values. 

Colleges,  like  Presbyterian,  must  establish  the 
pattern  and  all  those  associated  with  it  must  foster 
appropriate  moral  and  religious  practices.  Cer- 
tainly, a  civilization  that  has  achieved  as  much 
for  man's  benefits  can  cope  with  the  ethical  de- 
fects in  our  society. 

The  student  in  the  basic  educational  process 
is  the  learner  who,  presumably,  seeks  to  learn 
from  those  who  have  already  learned.  Surely,  the 
student  reacts  to  situations  with  his  limited  back- 
ground and  his  admitted  immaturity  in  the  set- 
ting, and  it  restricts  his  ability  to  know,  to  under- 
stand, and  to  have  meaningful  convictions. 

At  Presbyterian  College  we  have  students  and 
teachers,  ideas  and  ideals,  books,  laboratories  and 
other  tools  for  learning.  At  Presbyterian  College 
thinking,  reason,  creativity,  and  emotion  exist. 
And  at  Presbyterian  College  individual  freedom 
and  group  responsibility  are  nurtured  and  ma- 
tured. Finally,  at  Presbyterian  College  one  finds  a 
set  of  widely-shared  values  which  permeate  cam- 
pus life  and  produce  a  sense  of  belonging  to  some- 
thing that  is  truly  worthwhile — something  that 
is  equal  to  the  testing  of  our  needs  and  to  meeting 
those  needs  of  a  complex,  interdependent  society. 
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A  CROSS     THE    PLAZA 


Alex    Stump    Retires    from    Biology 


In  retiring  after  25  years  as 
chairman  of  the  PC  biology  de- 
partment, Dr.  Alex  B.  Stump 
had  four  honors  bestowed  upon 
him  in  quick  succession  this 
spring. 

President  Weersing  presented 
Dr.  Stump  with  a  special  cer- 
tificate designating  him  profes- 
sor emeritus  and  citing  him  as 
an  "exciting  teacher,  careful 
researcher  and  devoted  scholar." 
The  trustees  also  have  named 
the  main  biology  lecture  room  in 
Richardson  Science  Hall  in  his 
honor.  In  addition,  the  Alex  B. 
Stump  Award  to  an  outstanding 
senior  biology  major  was  in- 
augurated at  Honors  Day,  and 
the  1972  PaC  SaC  is  dedicated 
to  him. 

These  actions  sum  up  the 
esteem  in  which  Alex  Stump  is 
held  by  every  segment  of  the 
PC  community.  A  Maryland  na- 
tive with  three  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Virginia,  he  came 
here  in  1947  after  11  years  at 
Flora  MacDonald  College.  Be- 
sides his  teaching,  he  has  pub- 
lished articles  on  his  research 
into  the  single-cell  animal,  les- 
quereusia,  and  developed  an 
original  technique  for  looking 
inside  the  shell  of  the  living 
animal  to  observe  its  structure 
and    reactions. 

Dr.  Stump  and  wife  Sallie  are 
making  their  retirement  home 
on  nearby  Lake  Greenwood. 

Humanities  Grant   for  Hay  Study 

A  $2,000  special  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities has  been  awarded  to 
Dr.  Lewis  S.  Hay,  professor  of 
religion  and  Greek,  for  a  two- 
month  study  project  this  sum- 
mer. 

His  study  will  be  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  new  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury course  to  be  inaugurated  at 
PC  next  winter.    It  will  be  de- 


signed as  an  interdisciplinary 
course  on  current  issues  of  press- 
ing concern  to  college  students 
and  the  world,  with  Dr.  Hay 
heading  a  core  faculty  of  eight 
professors  from  different  fields. 

The  grant  by  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  is 
one  of  482  fellowships  and  sum- 
mer stipends  awarded  from 
among   1,930  applications. 

Dr.  Lewis  Hay,  who  joined  the 
faculty  in  1955,  earned  his  BA 
degree  from  PC  in  1949.  He  also 
holds  the  BD  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia Theological  Seminary, 
ThM  from  Princeton  Seminary 
and  PhD  from  Emory  Univer- 
sity. 

Faculty  Appointment,   Promotions 

Appointment  and  promotions 
affecting  four  faculty  members 
have  received  the  official  action 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  effective 
with  the  start  of  the  1972-73 
school  year. 

Dr.  Lewis  S.  Hay,  professor  of 


religion  and  Greek  and  a  faculty 
member  since  1955,  has  been 
elevated  to  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  religion.  He  suc- 
ceeds Dr.  Joseph  M.  Gettys,  who 
has  served  in  this  capacity  since 
1965,  and  who  will  now  devote 
himself  full-time  to  teaching. 

Dr.  Dorothy  P.  Brandt  is  pro- 
moted from  associate  professor 
to  professor  of  education.  As 
indicated  elsewhere,  she  also 
adds  the  prestige  of  appointment 
as  a  Dana  Professor.  Dr.  Brandt 
came  to  PC  in  1967,  was  named 
acting  chairman  of  the  education 
department  in  1969  and  chair- 
man the  next  year. 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Harrison  is 
promoted  from  assistant  pro- 
fessor to  associate  professor  of 
biology.  Holder  of  the  PhD  de- 
gree from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  he  joined  the 
faculty  in  1966. 

Stidham   Gives   Symposium   Paper 

Dr.  James  D.  Stidham,  chair- 
man of  the  Presbyterian  College 
biology  department  now  on  leave 
for  post-doctoral  study  at  the 
University  of  Miami,  recently  de- 
livered a  paper  at  the  univer- 
sity's international  symposium 
on  Molecular  Mechanisms  in  Ag- 
ing and  Development. 

His  paper,  entitled  "The  Oc- 
currence, Incorporation,  and  Fate 
of  Amino  Acids  during  Develop- 
ment and  Aging  in  Lower  Ani- 


Hay 


Stidham 


Stallworth 
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mals,"  is  one  of  ten  which  will 
be  published  in  book  form  later 
this  year. 

The  symposium  was  sponsored 
by  the  physiology  department  of 
Miami's  School  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Stidham  is  completing  his  year 
of  post-doctoral  study  at  the 
School  of  Marine  and  Atmos- 
pheric Sciences  under  a  National 
Science  Foundation  Fellowship. 

Stallworth   Elected   to  Offices 

Thomas  A.  Stallworth,  assist- 
ant professor  of  religion,  is  the 
newly  elected  moderator  of 
Cherokee  Presbytery  in  the 
Synod  of  Georgia  to  serve  for 
the  summer  and  fall  meetings. 

He  also  has  been  re-elected  to 
serve  another  term  as  chairman 
of  the  South  Carolina  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Pastoral  Care 
of  Alcoholics.  This  group  ad- 
vises  the   South   Carolina   Com- 


mission on  Alcoholism  and  is 
responsible  for  sponsoring  the 
Fripp  Island  Conference  on  Al- 
cohol Use  and  Abuse  and  the 
Religious  Community. 

Stallworth,  after  joining  the 
PC  faculty  in  1959,  maintained 
his  affiliation  with  Cherokee 
Presbytery  which  began  when 
he  became  assistant  pastor  of 
the  Rome  (Ga.)  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1958  after  finishing 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary. 

Needham   Delivers   History   Paper 

Dr.  David  C.  Needham,  assist- 
ant professor  of  history  at  Pres- 
byterian College,  presented  a 
paper  before  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  South  Carolina 
Historical  Association  over  which 
history  department  chairman 
Ronald  D.  Burnside  presided  as 
president. 

Needham's  paper  was  on  the 


subject  "William  Howard  Taft 
and  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
South,  1908-12."  Burnside  com- 
pletes his  year  as  president,  hav- 
ing been  named  to  head  the 
Association  in  1971. 

PC-Whitten  Village   Grant 

A  $18,000  Federal  Title  I  re- 
newal grant  continues  PC's  para- 
professional  training  in  mental 
retardation  in  cooperation  with 
Whitten  Village. 

The  two  institutions,  in  their 
joint  venture,  will  share  $12,000 
in  additional  cost  of  materials, 
facilities  and  personnel  to  bring 
the  total  cost  of  the  community 
action  project  to  $30,000  for  the 
coming  year. 

The   project   was   started   last 

year  with  a  $20,027  Federal  grant 

and  was  one  of  only  two  Title  I 

projects    renewed    for    1972.     It 

continued 


Red  Cross  Citation  to  PC  Students 


Jim   Skinner : 

Distinguished 
Teaching 
Alumni  Award 


The   PC   student    body    received    two    special    citations 
from  the  American  Red  Cross  for  their  outstanding 
support    of    the    emergency    relief    drive    to    aid    the 
devastated  Bangladesh  nation.    For  raising  $800  and 
achieving   100  percent  of  the   goal,  PC  students 
were   awarded   citations   by   Red   Cross   Representative 
Jim  Woods  of  Charlotte  (right)  in  this  presentation  to 
SGA  President  Warren  McKinney  of  Greer,  S.  C. 


Presbyterian  College  alumni  have  honored  Eng- 
lish Professor  James  L.  Skinner  as  the  recipient  of 
the  1972  Alumni  Distinguished  Teaching  Award. 

The  award,  composed  of  a  citation  and  $200  cash 
prize,  was  presented  at  Honors  Day  to  Dr.  Skinner 
"in  recognition  of  classroom  teaching  skill  reflect- 
ing both  scholarship  and  concern  for  the  individual 
student."  A  student  committee  nominated  three 
tenured  professors  for  consideration,  and  the  final 
decision  was  made  by  a  faculty-staff  committee. 

Jim  Skinner  joined  the  PC  faculty  in  1965  as  an 
associate  professor  and  was  promoted  to  full  pro- 
fessor five  years  later.  A  native  of  Decatur,  Ga., 
he  earned  his  BA  degree  from  North  Georgia 
College  and  both  his  MA  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
honors  and  PhD  from  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
where  he  taught  on  a  graduate  fellowship. 

Since  the  PC  National  Alumni  Association  in- 
augurated its  Distinguished  Teaching  Award  in 
1969,  the  recipients  have  been  Dr.  Neal  B.  Prater, 
Dr.  Alex  B.  Stump  and  John  S.  Glover. 
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marked  the  first  time  in  this 
section  of  the  country  that  in- 
stitutional staff  members  and 
college  staff  members  have  com- 
bined their  efforts  to  give  this 
type  training  in  the  management 
of  the  mentally  retarded.  From 
among  the  1,100  Whitten  Village 
employees,  50  participated  last 
year  and  another  50  will  partici- 
pate this  year. 

Members  of  the  PC  special 
education  department  are  joined 
in  the  project  by  staff  members 
of  Whitten  Village,  which  is  un- 
der the  overall  direction  of  Dr. 
Roy  Suber. 

Regnery   Scholarship   Increased 

An  additional  $3,000  grant 
from  the  Joanna  Foundation  has 
increased  to  $13,000  the  scholar- 
ship fund  established  three  years 
ago  in  memory  of  the  late  Wal- 
ter Regnery. 

The  latest  gift  joined  the 
$10,000  given  to  PC  in  1969  to 
endow  the  Walter  Regnery  Me- 
morial Scholarships  to  provide 
financial  aid  to  qualified  students 
from  Laurens  and  Newberry 
counties. 

Mr.  Regnery  lived  in  New- 
berry during  the  time  he  headed 
the  Joanna  Mills  of  Laurens 
County.  His  son,  W.  Christopher 
Regnery,  now  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
graduated  from  PC  in  1967. 

Second  Paper  for  Chemistry  Major 

When  senior  David  Hill  of 
Jonesboro,  Ga.,  presented  a  pa- 
per at  the  South  Carolina  Acad- 
emy of  Science  annual  meeting 
in  March,  it  was  his  second 
presentation  this  year  before  a 
learned  society  based  on  research 
done  with  PC  Chemistry  Chair- 
man K.  Nolon  Carter. 

It  also  marked  the  fourth  time 
in  the  past  three  years  that  PC 
chemistry  students  have  given 
papers  before  professional  so- 
cieties. Last  fall  Hill  presented 
research  results  before  the 
Southeastern  regional  meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety. 


Student   Election   Attracts  75% 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
Presbyterian  College  student 
body  turned  out  to  vote  in  the 
spring  campus  -  wide  election 
which  has  named  Richard 
"Monty"  Nelson  of  Fitzgerald, 
Ga.,  president  of  the  Student 
Government  Association  for  the 
coming  year. 

At  a  time  when  student  indif- 
ference to  campus  elections  has 
drawn  national  attention,  the  PC 
men  and  women  voted  in  record 
numbers  and  chose  these  other 
leaders  to  assist  Nelson: 

SGA  vice-president — Robert  E. 
Loupo,  Jr.,  of  Darlington;  secre- 
tary— Sally  Garrison  of  Fountain 
Inn;  treasurer  —  Curtis  G.  Trib- 
ble  of  Columbia;  and  honor 
council  chairman  —  John  L. 
Glymph,  Jr.,  of  Greenville. 

Cardinal    Key  Taps  Women 

The  campus  chapter  of  Cardi- 
nal Key  women's  leadership  or- 


ganization has  tapped  nine  new 
members  and  elected  officers  to 
serve  for  the  1972-73  session. 

Margaret  McKinnon  of  Harts- 
ville  is  the  new  president  suc- 
ceeding Jane  Nutting  of  Camden. 
Chosen  to  serve  with  her  are 
Alison  Harris  of  Atlanta,  vice- 
president;  Kathy  Newton  of  Clio, 
secretary;  and  Virginia  Sonnen 
of  Eufaula,   Ala.,  treasurer. 

The  new  Cardinal  Key  mem- 
bers, selected  on  the  basis  of 
scholarship,  leadership  and  wil- 
lingness to  serve,  are:  Mary  Bu- 
chan  of  Florence;  Lynn  Cordes 
of  Atlanta;  Margot  DuPuy  of 
Greenville;  Lena  Hinton  of 
Clemson;  Sally  Johnson  of  Hart- 
well,  Ga.;  Hazel  Mosier  of  Cas- 
satt;  Kathy  Newton  of  Clio; 
Ginny  Nichols  of  Oneida,  N.  Y.; 
and  Mary  Ellen  Rankin  of  Myr- 
tle Beach. 

In  addition,  the  chapter  tapped 
as  an  honorary  member  Dr. 
Yvonne    King,    professor    of 


Gov.  West  Honors  Marshall  Brown  for  Service 


President  Emeritus  Marshall   W.    Brown    (right)    recently   was  presented  a 
silver  bowl  by  Governor  John  C.  West  in  appreciation  for  his  services 
as  coordinator  of  the  South  Carolina  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
Facilities  from  1964  to  1972.    The  governor  also  gave  Mrs.  Brown  a 
silver  pin  bearing  the  state  seal.   Dr.  Brown  was  appointed  to  the  position 
soon  after  his  retirement  from  PC  and  served  for  eight  years  under 
three  governors.    He  had  the  responsibility  for  drawing  up  regulations  for 
Federal   construction   grants   totaling   more   than   $23   million    (plus 
recommending  additional  millions  in  loans)  to  South  Carolina  colleges 
and  technical  schools,  and  drew  special  commendation  for  his  operation. 
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French   at  Presbyterian  College 
since  1967. 

New  Co-editors  for  Blue  Sock 

The  mid-year  staff  change  now 
has  The  Blue  Stocking  campus 
newspaper  under  the  direction 
of  Co-Editors  Browning  McRee 
of  North  Augusta  and  Henry 
Dohn  of  Macon,  Ga. 

Students  assisting  them  in  the 
top  areas  of  staff  responsibility 
are:  Bob  Brearley  of  Columbia, 
news  editor;  Steve  Benz  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  sports  editor; 
Lynne  Satterfield  of  Greenville, 
business  manager;  and  Eddie  Lee 
of  Chester,  columnist. 


Grant  for  Bird   Study 

A  study  of  bird  populations  as 
biological  indicators  of  environ- 
mental change  is  being  under- 
written by  National  Science 
Foundation  grants  to  Jane  P. 
Holt,  assistant  professor  of  bi- 
ology. 

Working  in  conjunction  with 
the  Highlands  (NC)  Biological 
Station,  she  is  studying  the  rela- 
tionship of  bird  populations  to 
plant  succession  on  the  High- 
lands Plateau.  This  current 
study  will  correlate  changes  in 
the  bird  population  with  changes 
in  the  vegetation  during  the  ten 
years  since  she  performed  simi- 


lar    research     in     a     Highlands 
hemlock  forest  area  in  1962. 

Miss  Holt  pointed  out  that 
data  from  her  two  studies  will 
then  be  compared  with  a  study 
done  in  1946-47  by  Dr.  E.  P. 
Odum,  thus  showing  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  a  25-year 
period.  She  said  preliminary  re- 
sults show  that  an  increase  in 
density  and  diversity  of  bird 
species  can  be  directly  correlated 
with  increasing  diversity  of  vege- 
tation. This  being  the  case,  bird 
populations  may  be  used  as  bio- 
logical indicators  of  environ- 
mental change. 

Unit   in   Chemistry   Publication 

Dr.  K.  Nolon  Carter,  chairman 
of  the  chemistry  department,  has 
one  of  his  laboratory  experi- 
ments included  in  the  national 
publication  Modular  Laboratory 
Program  in  Chemistry  by  the 
Willard  Grant  Press,  the  leading 
publisher  in  this  field. 

The  Carter  unit  appears  as 
part  of  the  general  chemistry 
series  of  self-contained  experi- 
ments made  available  nationally 
continued 


Harrison  Makes  Splash 
Among  Freshwater  Sponges 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Harrison  continues  to  make 
big  ripples  among  freshwater  sponges. 

PC's  associate  professor  of  biology,  getting  some- 
thing of  an  international  reputation  for  his  re- 
search, now  adds  recognition  in  three  areas  of 
activity. 

1  — He  has  just  been  requested  to  write  a  chap- 
ter for  a  book  to  be  entitled  The  Pollution  Ecology 
of  Freshwater  Invertebrate  Indicator  Organisms. 
This  publication,  designed  to  serve  as  a  reference 
book  and  practical  manual,  will  include  chapters 
by  the  top  American  authorities  for  each  particular 
group  of  invertebrate  freshwater  animals  ranging 
from  single-cell  protozoans  to  clams  and  insects. 
Harrison  is  the  freshwater  sponge  authority.  His 
article  in  the  winter  issue  of  The  Presbyterian 
College  Magazine  gave  a  brief  review  of  his  theo- 


ries on  freshwater  sponges  as  indicators  of  en- 
vironmental pollution. 

2 — He  recently  was  offered  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  South  Carolina's  Electron  Micro- 
scope Lab  as  a  research  associate  to  facilitate  his 
biological  investigations.  As  a  result,  he  and  Dr. 
Norimitsu  Watabe,  who  heads  the  Lab,  delivered 
research  papers  as  co-authors  this  spring  before 
meetings  of  the  Association  of  Southeastern  Biolo- 
gists, the  South  Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  and 
the  South  Carolina  Electron  Microscope  Society. 

3 — Then,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  flew  Dr. 
Harrison  to  Washington  in  early  March  to  consult 
with  the  head  of  the  division  of  oceanography  and 
limology  on  the  development  of  taxenomic  keys 
for  the  identification  of  freshwater  sponges.  He 
also  worked  there  with  sponges  kept  in  the  divi- 
sion of  invertebrate  zoology,  the  initial  phase  of 
his  planned  intensive  investigation  into  the  evolu- 
tion of  sponges. 

To  stir  deeper  into  these  research  waters,  Rick 
Harrison  will  take  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  PC 
faculty  next  fall  to  go  to  Australia  to  continue  his 
investigation  into  freshwater  sponges. 
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to  colleges  and  universities  as 
an  aid  in  the  teaching  of  fresh- 
man chemistry.  Dr.  Carter's  ex- 
periment on  "Determination  of 
the  Formula  and  Dissociation  of 
Constant  of  a  Complex  Ion"  is 
from  his  own  chemistry  manual 
entitled  Equilibria:  A  Laboratory 
Study. 

PC  Women   Elect   Officers 

Mary  Buchan  of  Florence  is 
the  new  president  of  the  PC 
Women's  Council,  and  Margaret 
McKinnon  of  Hartsville  holds 
the  judicial  chairmanship  as  the 
result  of  the  women's  election  to 
choose  leaders  for  the  1972-73 
session. 

The  balloting  also  named 
Courtney  Robinson  of  Columbia, 
secretary  of  the  Council;  Lena 
Hinton  of  Clemson,  treasurer; 
and  these  dormitory  representa- 
tives  to   the   Women's   Council: 

Bailey  Hall  —  Lynn  Cordes  of 
Atlanta,  president;  Sally  Olmert 
of  Bishopville,  senior  representa- 
tive; Peggy  Corry  of  Atlanta, 
junior  representative;  Barbara 
Walsh  of  Charleston,  sophomore 
representative;  Sally  Johnson  of 
Hartwell,  Ga.,  member-at-large; 
and  Kathy  McKee  of  Atlanta, 
member-at-large. 

Clinton  Hall  —  Ginny  Nichols 
of  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  president;  Mar- 
got  DuPuy  of  Greenville,  senior 
representative;  Roberta  Dodds  of 
Tucker,  Ga.,  junior  representa- 
tive; Evelyn  Celley  of  Asheville, 
N.  C,  sophomore  representative; 
Rosy  Monroe  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
member-at-large;  and  Deloris 
Sanders  of  Columbia,  member- 
at-large. 


New  Twist  in  Coed  Recreation 


Karate  is  the  latest  addition  to  PC's  expanding  recreation  and  intramural 
programs  for  men  and  women  students.   All  15  members  of  the  Karate 
Club,  shown  working  out  here  in  Judd  Building,  received  their  seventh 
degree  green  belt  designation  in  May  after  successfully  completing 
four  months  of  twice-weekly  instruction  by  the  accredited  Southeastern 
Judo  and  Karate  Institute.   Two  petite  young  ladies  now  wear  green  belts. 


SPORTS  AWARDS  FOR   1971-72 

The  Lonnie  McMillian  Award  for  Courage  in  Sports  went  to  End 
Jerry  Traynham  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  who  returned  to  first-string 
football  action  after  a  serious  industrial  accident.  Others  cited  at  the 
closing  all-sports  banquet: 

Most  valuable  football  player — Bobby  Norris  of  Thomson,  Ga.; 
captain  awards — Norris;  Larry  Tyler  of  Tyler,  Tex.,  and  John  Perry 
of  Eufaula,  Ala.;  Blake  Watts  rushing  award — Johnny  Jeselnik  of 
Rocky  Ford,  Ga.;  basketball  free-throw  percentage — Donnie  Kuhn  of 
Spartanburg;  leading  rebounder — Steve  Crowe  of  Easley,  S.  C;  Richard 
Reed  memorial  plaque  as  track  high-point  man — Larry  Rizzo  of  Green- 
ville. S.  C;  Ross  Templeton  most  valuable  tennis  player  award — 
Milan  Kofol  of  Westbury,  N.  Y.;  most  valuable  golfer  award — John 
Winn  of  Greenville,  S.  C;  high-point  rifle  award — Richard  Painter 
of  Roanoke,  Va. 


First  Women  s  Teams  in  Golf  and  Tennis 


There's  a  new  and  shapelier 
look  to  the  sporting  Blue  Hose. 

PC  women  moved  enthusiasti- 
cally onto  the  sports  scene  this 
spring  with  the  establishment  of 
their  first  teams  to  compete  in 
golf  and  tennis. 

Ivy     Newman,     a    sophomore 


from  LaGrange,  Ga.,  represent- 
ing the  golfers,  finished  fourth 
in  the  championship  flight  of  the 
inaugural  Carolinas  Women's  In- 
tercollegiate Golf  Tournament  at 
Furman.  She  was  among  the 
leaders  in  a  field  which  included 
25  golfers  from  14  colleges. 


The  tennis  girls,  participating 
in  the  annual  Carolinas  Tennis 
Day  at  Converse  along  with  18 
other  schools,  fielded  a  team 
composed  of  Donna  Eckstein  of 
Atlanta,  Nancy  Jones  and  Sidney 
Saunders  of  Clinton,  and  Janie 
Haynie  Rice  of  Belton,  S.  C. 

They  just  can't  wait  until  next 
year! 
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Spring  Sports 


It  was  not  PC's  best  golf  season,  but  John  Winn  of  Columbia 
placed  second  in  the  Carolinas  Conference  and  earned  most 
valuable  player  while   earning   his  fourth   golf   letter  as  captain. 


Another  third  place  in  the  NAIA 
national   finals  went  to   the  Blue   Hose 
tennis  team  led   by  Milan  Kofol,  top 
singles  and  doubles  player  and  most 
valuable  for  the  year.   The  team  finished 
with  a   14-10  season  record. 


Track  posted  an  impressive  8-1  regular-season  record,  with  these  three  specialists  leading  the  way:  Larry  Rizzo 
of  Greenville,  S.  C,  high-point  man  as  a  winning  performer  in  the  broad  jump  and  triple  jump;  Richard  Medlin 
of  Atlanta,  stellar  quarter-miler  who  holds  the  school  record  at  49.5  seconds;  and  Marcus  Coker  of  Pineville,  N.  C, 
who  set  the  school  mark  for  the  440-yard  intermediate  hurdles  at  56.7  seconds. 
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AWARDS  DAY  PRESENTATIONS 


Sixty-eight  students  were  recognized  for  outstand- 
ing academic  and  extra-curricular  achievements  on 
March  30  at  the  annual  Honors  Day  program  which 
featured  an  address  by  Dr.  Henry  W.  Littlefield, 
president-emeritus  of  the  University  of  Bridgeport 
and  vice-president  of  the  Charles  A.  Dana  Founda- 
tion. 

President  Marc  C.  Weersing  and  Dean  W.  Fred 
Chapman,   Jr.,   presented  these   awards: 

Kappa  Alpha  Athletic  Cup — Robert  O.  Norris  of 
Thomson,  Ga.;  Outstanding  Library  Service  Award — 
Anne  Carson  Stanley  of  Statesville,  N.  C;  Chemical 
Rubber  Company  Award — William  C.  Donaldson  of 
Hartsville;  Business  and  Economics  Athletic  Award 
— James  W.  Peterson  of  Darlington;  Joseph  M.  Gettys 
Scholarship — Joan  Standridge  of  New  Ellenton;  Herk 
M.  Wise  Scholarship  —  Ralph  M.  Piland,  Jr.,  of 
Waynesboro,  Va.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Webb,  Sr., 
Scholarship — Sherri  L.  Holman  of  Pottsboro,  Tex., 
and  Sarah   M.   McKinnon   of   Hartsville. 

Frank  Dudley  Jones  Scholarship — John  F.  Llewel- 
lyn of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  Fred  Jay  and  Mildred 
Hay  Scholarship  —  Kenneth  A.  Brown  of  Liberty; 
Oeland  English  Award  —  Mary  K.  Sparkman  of 
Hopkins;  Oeland  History  Award — Robert  M.  Brear- 
ley  of  Columbia;  Oeland  Science  Award — William  C. 
Donaldson  of  Hartsville;  Kenny  Scholarship — Rich- 
ard G.  Whiting  of  Miami,  Fla.;  Jean  Ellen  Kirkley 
Memorial  Scholarship — Sarah  D.  Olmert  of  Bishop- 
ville;  Psychology  Awards — Mrs.  Shelby  G.  Hutchings 


of  Clinton  and  Herbert  E.  Codington  of  Decatur,  Ga.; 
Neill  G.  Whitelaw  Scholarship — Betty  G.  Buckley  of 
Tampa,  Fla.;  Alexander  B.  Stump  Award — Thomas 
Westmoreland  of  Woodruff. 

Taylor  H.  Stukes  Award  —  William  A.  Gray  of 
North  Augusta;  P.  S.  Bailey  Scholarship  —  Noel  B. 
Price  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and  Frances  D.  Reynolds 
of  Trenton;  Ouida  Cox  Bailey  Scholarship — Martha 
E.  Hiers  of  Clinton;  American  Legion  Award — Mrs. 
Elaine  P.  Sherard  of  Clinton;  George  M.  McGuire 
Teaching  Award — Anne  C.  Stanley  of  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Sigma  Kappa  Alpha  Academic  Society — Lewis  J. 
Hammet,  Mrs.  Shelby  G.  Hutchings,  Edwin  G.  Sloan, 
all  of  Clinton;  Robert  M.  Brearley  and  Daniel  K. 
Hadwin,  both  of  Columbia;  Junius  H.  Garrison  of 
Greenville;  Walter  E.  James  and  Richard  G.  Laurens, 
both  of  Greer;  Katherine  Sparkman  of  Hopkins; 
Joan  Standridge  of  New  Ellenton;  John  C.  Inman  of 
Summerville;  Frances  D.  Reynolds  of  Trenton;  Timo- 
thy R.  Chamberlain,  Alison  Harris,  Cheryl  Lunce- 
ford,  Thomas  W.  Mahoney,  Jill  Oglesby  and  Ellen  A. 
Roberts,  all  of  Atlanta;  Leonora  A.  Whelchel  and 
Paul  L.  Yantis  III,  both  of  Decatur,  Ga.;  Patricia  K. 
Smith  of  East  Point,  Ga.;  Susan  M.  Post  of  Panama 
City,  Fla.;  Betty  G.  Buckley  of  Tampa,  Fla.;  Jacque- 
lyn  D.  Wood  of  Moss  Point,  Miss.;  Virginia  L.  Nichols 
of  Oneida,  N.  Y.;  Suzan  F.  Taylor  of  Richmond,  Va.; 
and  Ralph  M.  Piland,  Jr.,  of  Waynesboro,  Va. 

Also  the  17  Who's  Who  students  pictured  in  the 
winter  issue  of  this  magazine. 


ROTC  AWARDS 


Eighteen  decorations  for  superlative  performance 
were  presented  to  Presbyterian  College  cadets  at 
the  ROTC  battalion's  Annual  Awards  Day  program 
at  which  Brig.  Gen.  Jack  MacFarlane.  deputy  com- 
mander of  Fort  Jackson,  was  the  visiting  dignitary: 
Larry  Tyler  of  Tyler,  Tex., — Wysor  Saber  as  best 
company  commander;  William  Brearley  of  Co- 
lumbia— superior  senior  cadet  and  the  Hudson 
Award  for  senior  military  scholarship;  Tom  Donnelly 
of  Concord,  N.  C. — superior  junior  cadet;  Dennis 
Taylor  of  Greenville,  S.  C. — superior  sophomore 
cadet;  Carl  Adams  of  Washington,  Ga. — superior 
freshman  cadet. 

William  Gray  of  Atlanta — Hudson  Award  for 
junior  military  scholarship;  Donald  Kuhn  of  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C,  and  John  Llewellyn  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla. — American  Legion  medal  for  military  and 


scholastic  excellence;  Thomas  Milton  of  Greenwood, 
S.  C.  —  DAR  medal  and  a  miniature  saber  as  com- 
mander of  the  Wysor  Rangers;  Irby  Hipp  of  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C. — the  Association  of  the  US  Army  medal; 
Wayne  Renwick  of  Winnsboro,  S.  C. — the  AMVET 
ROTC  award. 

Richard  Mathis  of  Camden,  S.  C— Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Association  of  South  Carolina  medal;  Stanley 
Reid  of  Woodruff,  S.  C— the  AUSA  Military  History 
award;  Douglas  Foster  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C. — the 
Scabbard  and  Blade  medal;  Marc  Coker  of  Pineville, 
N.  C. — the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  medal; 
Joe  Hoffman  of  Winston-Salem — the  Wysor  medal 
for  best  drilled  freshman;  and  Richard  Limehouse 
of  Summerville,  S.  C. — trophy  as  freshman  high 
rifle  firer. 
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13  Big  issues 

lor 
Higher  Education 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  HAS  ENTERED  A  NEW  ERA. 
Across  the  country,  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  changing  rapidly  in  size,  shape,  and  purpose. 
And  no  one  can  predict  where  or  when  the  changes  will 
end. 

Much  of  the  current  debate  about  higher  education 
is  prompted  by  its  success.  A  century  ago,  less  than  2 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  college-age  population  actu- 
ally were  enrolled  in  a  college;  today,  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  age  group  are  enrolled,  and  by  the  turn  of 
the  century  more  than  half  are  expected  to  be  on  cam- 
pus. 

The  character  of  higher  education  also  is  changing. 
In  1950,  some  2  million  students  were  on  campus — 
about  evenly  divided  between  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions. Today  there  are  8.5  million  students — but 
three  in  every  four  are  in  public  colleges  or  universi- 
ties. Higher  education  today  is  no  longer  the  elite 
preserve  of  scholars  or  sons  of  the  new  aristocracy.  It 
is  national  in  scope  and  democratic  in  purpose.  Al- 
though it  still  has  a  long  way  to  go,  it  increasingly  is 
opening  up  to  serve  minorities  and  student  popula- 
tions that  it  has  never  served  before. 

The  character  of  higher  education  is  changing  far 
beyond  the  mere  increase  in  public  institutions.  Many 
small,  private  liberal  arts  or  specialized  colleges  remain 
in  the  United  States;  some  are  financially  weak  and 
struggling  to  stay  alive,  others  are  healthy  and  growing 
in  national  distinction.  Increasingly,  however,  higher 
education  is  evolving  into  larger  education,  with  so- 
phisticated networks  of  two-year  community  colleges, 
four-year  colleges,  and  major  universities  all  combining 


the  traditional  purposes  of  teaching,  research,  and  pub- 
lic service  in  one  system.  The  1 ,500-student  campus 
remains;  the  40,000-student  campus  is  appearing  in 
ever-greater  numbers. 

Such  expansion  does  not  come  without  growing 
pains.  Higher  education  in  this  country  is  losing 
much  of  its  mystique  as  it  becomes  universal. 
There  are  no  longer  references  to  a  "college  man."  And 
society,  while  acknowledging  the  spreading  impact  of 
higher  education,  is  placing  new  demands  on  it.  Col- 
leges and  universities  have  been  the  focal  point  of  de- 
mands ranging  from  stopping  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  starting  low-cost  housing  at  home,  from  "open 
admissions"  to  gay  liberation.  Crisis  management  is 
now  a  stock  item  in  the  tool  kit  of  any  capable  univer- 
sity administrator. 

The  campus  community  simply  is  not  the  same — 
geographically  or  philosophically — as  it  was  a  decade 
ago.  At  some  schools  students  sit  in  the  president's 
office,  at  others  they  sit  on  the  board  of  trustees.  Many 
campuses  are  swept  by  tensions  of  student  disaffection, 
faculty  anxieties,  and  administrative  malaise.  The  wave 
of  disquiet  has  even  crept  into  the  reflective  chambers 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  where  younger  members  debate 
the  "relevance"  of  the  scholarly  organization. 

At  a  time  when  all  the  institutions  of  society  are 
under  attack,  it  often  seems  that  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  in  the  center  of  the  storm.  They  are  trying  to 
find  their  way  in  a  new  era  when,  as  "the  Lord" 
said  in  Green  Pastures,  "everything  nailed  down  is 
coming  loose." 


A  special  Report 


What  is  the  Role  ol  Higher  Education  Today? 


"Universities  have  been  founded 
for  all  manner  of  reasons:  to  pre- 
serve an  old  faith,  to  proselytize  a 
new  one,  to  train  skilled  workers,  to 
raise  the  standards  of  the  profes- 
sions, to  expand  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge,  and  even  to  educate  the 
young." — Robert  Paul  Wolff,  The 
Ideal  of  the  University. 

AS    HIGHER    EDUCATION    GROWS    in 
public  visibility  and  importance, 
its  purpose  increasingly  is  de- 
bated and  challenged. 

It  is  expected  to  be  all  things  to  all 
people:  A  place  to  educate  the  young, 
not  only  to  teach  them  the  great 
thoughts  but  also  to  give  them  the 
clues  to  upward  mobility  in  society 
and  the  professions.  An  ivory  tower  of 
scholarship  and  research  where 
academicians  can  pursue  the  Truth 
however  they  may  perceive  it.  And  a 
public  service  center  for  society,  help- 
ing to  promote  the  national  good  by 
rolling  forward  new  knowledge  that 
will  alter  the  shape  of  the  nation  for 
generations  to  come. 

The  role  of  higher  education  was 
not  always  so  broad.  In  1852, 
for  example,  John  Henry  Car- 
dinal Newman  said  that  a  university 
should  be  "an  Alma  Mater,  knowing 
her  children  one  by  one,  not  a  found- 
ry or  a  mint  or  a  treadmill."  In  those 
days  a  university  was  expected  to  pro- 
vide not  mere  vocational  or  technical 
skills  but  "a  liberal  education"  for 
the  sons  of  the  elite. 

In  later  years,  much  of  university 
education  in  America  was  built  on  the 
German  model,  with  emphasis  on 
graduate  study  and  research.  Johns 
Hopkins,  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Stan- 
ford followed  the  German  example. 
Liberal  arts  colleges  looked  to  Britain 
for  many  of  their  models. 

The  explosion  of  science  and  the 
Congressional  passage  of  the  Land- 
Grant  Act  also  created  schools  to 
teach  the  skills  needed  for  the  nation's 
agricultural    and    industrial    growth. 
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Colleges  and  universities  started  train- 
ing specialists  and  forming  elective  sys- 
tems. The  researcher-teacher  emerged 
with  an  emphasis  on  original  inves- 
tigation and  a  loyalty  to  worldwide 
discipline  rather  than  to  a  single  insti- 
tution. Through  the  first  two-thirds  of 
this  century  there  occurred  the 
triumph  of  professionalism  —  what 
Christopher  Jencks  and  David  Ries- 
man  call  "the   academic  revolution." 

Today  it  is  difficult — if  not  im- 
possible— for  most  colleges  and 
universities  to  recapture  Cardinal 
Newman's  idea  that  they  know  their 
children  "one  by  one."  The  imper- 
sonality of  the  modern  campus  makes 
many  students,  and  even  some  faculty 
members  and  administrators,  feel  that 
they  are  like  ibm  cards,  or  virtually 
interchangeable  parts  of  a  vast  system 
that  will  grind  on  and  on — with  or 
without  them. 

Still,  the  basic  role  of  a  college  or 
university  is  to  teach  and,  despite  the 
immensity  of  the  numbers  of  students 
crowding  through  their  gates,  most 
manage    to    perform    this    function. 


There  is  a  growing  belief,  however, 
that  higher  education  is  not  as  con- 
cerned as  it  might  be  with  "learning"; 
that  the  regurgitation  of  facts  received 
in  a  one-way  lecture  is  the  only  re- 
quirement for  a  passing  grade. 

Faculties  and  students  both  are  try- 
ing to  break  away  from  this  stereo- 
type— by  setting  up  clusters  of  small 
colleges  within  a  large  campus,  by 
creating  "free"  colleges  where  students 
determine  their  own  courses,  and  by 
using  advanced  students  to  "teach" 
others  in  informal  settings. 

There  is  little  question  that  students 
do  "know"  more  now  than  ever  before. 
The  sheer  weight  of  knowledge — and 
the  means  of  transmitting  it — is  ex- 
panding rapidly;  freshmen  today  study 
elements  and  debate  concepts  that  had 
not  been  discovered  when  their  par- 
ents were  in  school.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  requirements  for  ad- 
vanced degrees  are  ever-tighter.  "The 
average  Ph.D.  of  30  years  ago  couldn't 
even  begin  to  meet  our  requirements 
today,"  says  the  dean  of  a  large  mid- 
western  graduate  school. 

The  amount  of  teaching  actually 
done  by  faculty  members  varies 
widely.  At  large  universities,  where 
faculty  members  are  expected  to  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  original  re- 
search, the  teaching  load  may  drop 
to  as  few  as  five  or  six  hours  a  week; 
some  professors  have  no  teaching  ob- 
ligations at  all.  At  two-year  commu- 
nity colleges,  by  comparison,  teachers 
may  spend  as  much  as  18  hours  a 
week  in  the  classroom.  At  four-year 
colleges  the  average  usually  falls  be- 
tween 9  and  16  hours. 

The  second  major  role  of  higher 
education  is  research.  Indeed, 
large  universities  with  cyclotrons, 
miles  of  library  stacks,  underwater  lab- 
oratories, and  Nobel  laureates  on  their 
faculties  are  national  resources  because 
of  their  research  capabilities.  They  also 
can  lose  much  of  their  independence 
because  of  their  research  obligations. 
Few  colleges  or  universities  are  fully 
independent  today.  Almost  all  receive 
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money  from  the  federal  or  state  gov- 
ernments. Such  funds,  often  earmarked 
for  specific  research  projects,  can  de- 
termine the  character  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  loss  of  a  research  grant  can 
wipe  out  a  large  share  of  a  depart- 
ment. The  award  of  another  can 
change  the  direction  of  a  department 
almost  overnight,  adding  on  faculty 
members,  graduate  students,  teaching 
assistants,  and  ultimately  even  under- 
graduates with  interests  far  removed 
from  those  held  by  the  pre-grant  insti- 
tution. 

There  is  now  a  debate  on  many 
campuses  about  the  type  of  research 
that  a  university  should  undertake. 
Many  students,  faculty  members,  and 
administrators  believe  that  universities 
should  not  engage  in  classified — i.e., 
secret — research.  They  argue  that  a 
basic  objective  of  scholarly  investiga- 
tion is  the  spread  of  knowledge — and 
that  secret  research  is  antithetical  to 
that  purpose.  Others  maintain  that 
universities  often  have  the  best  minds 
and  facilities  to  perform  research  in 
the  national  interest. 


The  third  traditional  role  of  higher 
education  is  public  service,  whether 
defined  as  serving  the  national  inter- 
est through  government  research  or 
through  spreading  knowledge  about 
raising  agricultural  products.  Almost 
all  colleges  and  universities  have  some 
type  of  extension  program,  taking  their 
faculties  and  facilities  out  into  commu- 
nities beyond  their  gates — leading  tu- 
torials in  ghettos,  setting  up  commu- 
nity health  programs,  or  creating 
model  day-care  centers. 

The  role  of  an  individual  college 
or  university  is  not  established  in 
a  vacuum.  Today  the  function  of 
a  college  may  be  influenced  by  mun- 
dane matters  such  as  its  location 
(whether  it  is  in  an  urban  center  or 
on  a  pastoral  hillside)  and  by  such 
unpredictable  matters  as  the  interests 
of  its  faculty  or  the  fund-raising 
abilities  of  its  treasurer. 

Those  influences  are  far  from  con- 
stant. A  college  founded  in  rural  iso- 
lation, for  example,  may  find  itself 
years  later  in  the  midst  of  a  thriving 


suburb.  A  college  founded  to  train 
teachers  may  be  expanded  suddenly 
to  full  university  status  within  a  new 
state  system. 

As  colleges  and  universities  have 
moved  to  center  stage  in  society,  their 
roles  have  been  prescribed  more  and 
more  by  "outsiders,"  people  usually 
not  included  in  the  traditional  aca- 
demic community.  A  governor  or  state 
legislature,  for  example,  may  demand 
that  a  public  university  spend  more 
time  and  money  on  teaching  or  on 
agricultural  research;  a  state  coordi- 
nating agency  may  call  for  wholesale 
redistribution  of  functions  among 
community  colleges,  four-year  col- 
leges, and  universities.  Or  Congress 
may  launch  new  programs  that  change 
the  direction  of  a  college. 

At  such  a  time  there  is  little  for 
higher  education  to  do  but  to  con- 
tinue what  it  has  always  done:  adapt 
to  its  changing  environment.  For 
colleges  and  universities  are  not  in- 
dependent of  the  society  that  sur- 
rounds them.  Their  fate  and  the  fate 
of  society  are  inseparable. 


What's  the  Best  way  to  Teach  -  and  to  Learn? 


Over  the  years,  college  teaching 
methods  have  been  slow  to 
change.  The  lecture,  the  sem- 
inar, and  the  laboratory  were  all  im- 
ported from  Europe  after  the  Civil 
War — and  they  remain  the  hallmarks 
of  American  higher  education  to  this 
day. 

Some  colleges,  however,  are  sweep- 
ing the  traditions  aside  as  they  open 
up  their  classrooms — and  their  cur- 
ricula— to  new  ways  of  teaching  and 
learning.  The  key  to  the  new  style  of 
education  is  flexibility — letting  stu- 
dents themselves  set  the  pace  of  their 
learning. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  experi- 
ments in  the  new  way  of  learning  is 
the  University  Without  Walls,  a  co- 
operative venture  involving  more  than 
1,000  students  at  20  colleges.  Students 
in  uww  do  most  of  their  learning  off 
campus,  at  work,  at  home,  in  inde- 


pendent study,  or  in  field  experience. 
They  have  no  fixed  curriculum,  no 
fixed  time  period  for  earning  a  degree. 
They  work  out  their  own  programs 
with  faculty  advisers  and  learn  what 


they  want.  Their  progress  can  be 
evaluated  by  their  advisers  and  meas- 
ured by  standardized  tests. 

The  students  in  uww,  of  course,  are 
hardly  run-of-the-mill  freshmen.  They 
include  several  16-year-olds  who 
haven't  finished  high  school,  a  38- 
year-old  mother  of  three  who  wants 
to  teach  high  school  English,  and  a 
50-year-old  executive  of  an  oil  com- 
pany. Their  participation  underscores 
a  growing  belief  in  American  higher 
education  that  learning  is  an  individu- 
alized, flexible  affair  that  does  not 
start  when  someone  sits  in  a  certain 
classroom  at  a  fixed  time  or  stop 
when  a  certain  birthday  is  passed. 

The  uww  experiment  is  financed 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  sponsored  by 
the  Union  for  Experimenting  Colleges 
&  Universities.  Smaller-scale  attempts 
to  launch  systems  of  higher  education 
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Higher  Education's  Soaring  Seventies 


Fall   1979 
12,258,000 

9,806,000 
2,451,000 
11,075,000 
8,671,000 
2,403,000 
8,629,000 
2,446,000 
6,251,000 
4,823,000 
7,669,000 
3,405,000 
9,435,000 
1,640,000 
1,183,000 


ENROLLMENT 

Fall   1969 

Total,  all  institutions   .  7,917,000 

Public    5,840,000 

Private    2,078,000 

Degree-credit    7,299,000 

Public    5,260,000 

Private    2,040,000 

4-year 5,902,000 

2-year 1,397,000 

Men     4,317,000 

Women    2,982,000 

Full-time 5,198,000 

Part-time     2,101,000 

Undergraduate    ....  6,411,000 

Graduate     889,000 

Non-degree-credit   ....  618,000 

STAFF 

1969-70  1979-80 

Total,  professional  staff  .  .  872,000  1,221,000 

Instructional  staff   700,000  986,000 

Resident  degree-credit  .  578,000  801,000 

Other   instruction    ....  122,000  185,000 

Other  professional  staff  .  .  172,000  235,000 

Administration,   services  91,000  124,000 

Organized  research   .  .  .  80,000  112,000 

Public     589,000  906,000 

Private 282,400  316,000 

4-year    749,000  1,011,000 

2-year    122,400  211,000 

EXPENDITURES 

(in   billions   of   1969-70  dollars) 

1969-70     1979-80 

Total  expenditures  from 

current  funds $21.8  $40.0 

Public  institutions 13.8  26.8 

Student  education    8.6  16.9 

Organized   research    1.8  2.8 

Related  activities 0.8  1.8 

Auxiliary,  student  aid  ....  2.6  5.3 

Private  institutions 8.0  13.2 

Student  education    4.1  6.5 

Organized   research    1.7  2.9 

Related  activities 0.4  0.6 

Auxiliary,  student  aid  .    .  1.8  3.2 

Capital  outlay  from 

current  funds 0.5  0.5 

STUDENT  CHARGES 

(tuition,  room,  and  board  in  1969-70  dollars) 

1969-70  1979-80 

All  public  institutions $1,198  $1,367 

Universities     1,342  1,578 

Other  4-year 1,147  1,380 

2-year   957  1,166 

All  private  institutions $2,520  $3,162 

Universities     2,905  3,651 

Other  4-year 2/135  3,118 

2-year   2,064  2,839 


EARNED  DEGREES 


Bachelor's  and  1st  prof.  . 

Natural  sciences   

Mathematics,  statistics. 

Engineering    

Physical   sciences    .... 

Biological  sciences    .  .  . 

Agriculture,   forestry    .  . 

Health   professions    .  .  . 

General  science 

Social  sci.,  humanities   .  . 

Fine  arts   

English,  journalism   .  .  . 

Foreign  languages  .... 

Psychology 

Social  sciences    

Education     

Library  science    

Social  work   

Accounting     

Other  bus.  &  commerce 

Other  

Master's    

Natural  sciences 

Mathematics,  statistics . 

Engineering    

Physical  sciences    .... 

Biological  sciences  .... 

Agriculture,   forestry    .  . 

Health   professions    .  .  . 

General  science 

Social  sci.,  humanities   .  . 

Fine  arts   

English,  journalism   .  .  . 

Foreign  languages  .... 

Psychology     

Social  sciences   

Education     

Library  science    

Social  work   

Accounting 

Other  bus.  &  commerce 

Other 

Doctor's  (except  1st  prof.) 
Natural  sciences 

Mathematics,  statistics 

Engineering    

Physical   sciences    . 

Biological  sciences 

Agriculture,  forestry 

Health  professions 

General  science  .  .  . 
Social  sci.,  humanities 

Fine  arts   

English,  journalism 

Foreign  languages 

Psychology     

Social  sciences 

Education    .  .  . 

Library  science 

Social  work 

Accounting     

Other  bus.  &  commerce 

Other  


1969-70  1979-80 
784,000  1,133,000 

176,880  239,130 

29,740  52,980 

41,090  50,410 

21,090  18,070 

37,180  62,990 

11,070  9.390 

33,600  41,970 

3,110  3,320 

607,120  893,870 

52,250  77,860 

62,840  116,840 

23,790  57,150 

31,360  60,740 

149,500  273,190 

120,460  114,170 

1,000  1,580 

3.190  4,100 

20,780  29,780 

81.870  91,920 

60.080  66,540 

219,200  432,500 

46,080  88,580 

7,950  23,290 

16,900  30,750 

6,300  6,210 

6,580  15,060 

2,680  3,030 

4,570  7,940 

1,100  2,300 

173,120  343,920 

13,850  27,120 

10.890  28,420 

6,390  22,180 

4,700  12,910 

20,970  51,100 

71,130  90,160 

7,190  19,280 

5,960  17,700 

1,490  2,980 

22,950  61,750 

7,600  10,320 

29,300  62,500 

14,100  32,120 

1,350  3,970 

3,980  12,650 

4,220  6,870 

3,410  7,310 

800  730 

310  510 

30  80 

15,200  30,380 

990  1,330 

1,310  2,880 

860  2,210 

1,720  3.470 

3,550  6,990 

5,030  10,350 

20  40 

100  220 

50  100 

620  1,710 

950  1,080 
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involving  "external  degrees"  and 
"open  universities"  are  sprouting 
across  the  country. 

THE  new  trend  to  flexibility 
started  by  killing  the  old  notion 
that  all  students  learn  the  same 
way  at  the  same  time.  With  that  out 
of  the  way,  colleges  have  expanded 
independent  study  and  replaced  many 
lectures  with  seminars. 

Some  colleges  have  moved  to  the 
ultimate  in  flexibility.  New  College, 
in  Florida,  lets  a  student  write  his  own 
course  of  study,  sign  a  "contract"  with 
a  faculty  adviser,  and  then  carry  it 
out.  Others  give  credit  for  work  in 
the  field — for  time  at  other  univer- 
sities, traveling,  working  in  urban 
ghettos  or  aec  laboratories.  Still  more 
are  substituting  examinations  for  hours 
of  classroom  attendance  to  determine 
what  a  student  knows;  some  280  stu- 
dents at  San  Francisco  State,  for  ex- 
ample, eliminated  their  entire  fresh- 
man year  by  passing  five  exams  last 
fall. 

Another  trend  is  the  increasing  use 
and  availability  of  technology.  At  Si- 
mon Fraser  University  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, among  other  institutions,  stu- 
dents can  drop  into  a  bioscience  lab 
at  any  time  of  day,  go  to  a  booth. 
turn  on  a  tape  recorder,  and  be  guided 
through  a  complicated  series  of  ex- 
periments and  demonstrations.  The 
student  there  has  complete  control  of 
the  pace  of  his  instruction;  he  can 
stop,  replay,  or  advance  the  tape  when- 
ever he  wants.  One  result  of  the  pro- 
gram: students  now  spend  more  time 
"studying"  the  course  than  they  did 
when  it  was  given  by  the  conventional 
lecture-and-laboratory  method. 

The  computer  holds  the  key  to 
further  use  of  technology  in  the  class- 
room. The  University  of  Illinois,  for 
example,  is  starting  Project  Plato,  a 
centralized  computer  system  that  soon 
will  accommodate  up  to  4,000  users 
at  stations  as  far  as  150  miles  from 
the  Champaign-Urbana  campus.  Each 
student  station,  or  "terminal,"  has  a 
keyset  and  a  plasma  panel,  which 
looks  like  a  television  screen.  The 
student  uses  the  keyset  to  punch  out 
questions  and  answers,  to  set  up  ex- 
periments, and  to  control  his  progress. 
The  computer  responds  to  his  direc- 


tions within   one-tenth   of  a   second. 

Computers  are  still  too  expensive  an 
instructional  tool  for  some  colleges. 
Eventually,  however,  they  should 
make  education  considerably  more 
open  and  available  than  it  is  today. 
Instruction  can  be  wired  into  homes 
and  offices;  students  can  learn  where 
and  when  they  want. 

Technology  itself,  of  course,  will 
never  replace  the  traditional  forms  of 
education — the  face-to-face  contact 
with  professors,  the  give-and-take  of 
seminars,  the  self-discovery  of  the 
laboratory.  Technology,  however,  will 
augment  other  forms  of  formal  in- 
struction, widening  the  range  of  alter- 
natives, gearing  the  educational  proc- 
ess more  to  the  choice  of  the  student, 
opening  the  system   to  new  students. 

What  are  the  implications  of  tech- 
nology for  the  colleges  themselves? 
Most  of  the  new  technology  requires 
large    capital    investments;    it   is   still 


too  expensive  for  hard-pressed  insti- 
tutions. But  there  may  be  ways  that 
flexibility  can  be  fiscally  efficient  and 
attractive. 

Last  summer,  Howard  R.  Bowen, 
chancellor  of  the  Claremont  Univer- 
sity Center,  and  Gordon  Douglass, 
professor  of  economics  at  Pomona 
College,  issued  a  report  on  efficiency 
in  liberal  arts  instruction.  They  said 
that  small  liberal  arts  colleges  could 
operate  more  effectively  by  diversify- 
ing their  teaching  methods.  Their  re- 
port suggested  a  plan  under  which  35 
per  cent  of  the  teaching  at  a  small 
college  would  be  done  in  the  conven- 
tional way.  25  per  cent  in  large  lec- 
tures, 15  per  cent  in  independent 
study,  15  per  cent  in  tutorials,  and  10 
per  cent  in  machine-assisted  study. 
Bowen  and  Douglass  estimated  that 
such  a  plan  would  cost  $121  per  stu- 
dent per  course — compared  with  $240 
per  student  now. 


Should  campuses  Gel  Bigger? 


«T  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
Champaign-Urbana,  midterm 
grades  in  some  courses  are  posted 
not  by  the  students'  names  but  by  their 
Social  Security  numbers.  At  Ohio 
State,  a  single  24-story  dormitory 
houses  1 ,900  students — more  than  the 
total  enrollment  of  Amherst  or 
Swarthmore. 

Across  the  country,  colleges  and 
universities  are  grappling  with  the 
problem  of  size.  How  big  can  a  cam- 
pus get  before  students  lose  contact 
with  professors  or  before  the  flow  of 
ideas  becomes  thoroughly  clogged? 
How  can  a  large  campus  be  broken 
into  smaller  parts  so  students  can  feel 
that  they  are  part  of  a  learning  com- 
munity, not  mere  cogs  in  a  machine? 

Increasingly,  parents  and  students 
are  opting  for  larger  campuses — both 
because  large  colleges  and  universities 
provide  a  good  education  and  because 
they  usually  are  state  institutions  with 
lower  costs.  A  few  years  ago  the  Na- 
tional Opinion  Research  Center  in 
Chicago  conducted  a  national  survey 
of  the  alumni  class  of  1961  and  found 
that  the  graduates  did  not  even  have 
"much  romanticism"  about  the  advan- 
tages of  small  colleges.  Only  one- 
fourth  of  the  respondents  thought  that 
a  college  with  fewer  than  2,000  stu- 
dents would  be  desirable  for  their  old- 
est son — and  only  one-third  thought  it 
would  be  desirable  for  their  oldest 
daughter. 

Slze  is  only  one  of  several  factors 
involved  in  choosing  a  college. 
Others  include  cost,  distance 
from  home,  the  availability  of  special 
courses,  and  counseling  from  relatives 
and  friends.  A  choice  based  on  these 
factors  leads  to  a  college  of  a  certain 
size.  Choosing  a  highly  specialized 
field,  or  one  requiring  much  labora- 
tory research,  usually  will  mean  choos- 
ing a  large  school.  Trying  to  save 
money  by  living  at  home  might  mean 
attending  a  public  (and  large)  com- 
munity college. 

Large  colleges,  of  course,  have  ad- 
vantages— more   books,   more   distin- 


guished professors,  more  majors  to 
choose  from,  more  extracurricular 
activities.  They  also  have  longer  lines, 
larger  classes,  and  more  demonstra- 
tions. Three  years  ago  a  study  of  stu- 
dent life  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  (pop.  27,500)  by 
law  professor  Caleb  Foote  concluded 
with  the  opinion  that  human  relation- 
ships there  "tend  to  be  remote,  fugi- 
tive, and  vaguely  sullen."  Students  and 
faculty  were  so  overwhelmed  by  the 
impersonality  of  the  university's  size, 
said  Foote,  that  the  school  failed  even 
to  educate  students  to  "respect  the 
value  of  the  intellect  itself." 

By  comparison,  relationships  at 
small  colleges  are  almost  idyllic.  For 
example,  a  study  of  491  private,  four- 
year  nonselective  colleges  with  enroll- 
ments under  2,500  found  that  students 
and  faculty  there  usually  are  on  fa- 
miliar terms  and  tend  to  be  absorbed 
in  class  work.  "The  environment," 
said  the  study's  authors,  Alexander 
Astin,  director  of  research  for  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  and 


Calvin  B.  T.  Lee,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  campus  in 
Baltimore  County,  "is  cohesive,  and 
the  administration  is  concerned  about 
them  as  individuals." 

THE  GREATEST  PROBLEM  IS  to  Strike 
a  balance,  to  make  the  campus 
big  enough  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  size  but  small  enough  to  re- 
tain the  human  qualities.  "I  guess  the 
trick,"  says  the  president  of  a  small 
liberal  arts  college,  "is  to  get  big 
enough  so  people  know  you  are  there, 
and  small  enough  so  it's  hard  for 
things  to  get  out  of  hand." 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  recently  studied 
campus  size  in  relation  to  institutional 
efficiency.  The  optimum  efficiency  of 
a  college,  according  to  the  commis- 
sion, is  when  costs  per  student  stop 
going  down  with  increased  enrollment 
— and  when  greater  size  starts  to  erode 
the  academic  environment. 

It  proposed  that  the  best  size  for  a 
doctorate-granting  institution  is  5,000 
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In  1950,  the  two  million  students  on  campus  were  evenly  divided  between  public 
and  private  colleges.  Today,  three  out  of  four  students  are  in  public  institutions. 


to  20,000  full-time  students;  for  a 
comprehensive  college,  5,000  to  10,000 
students;  for  liberal  arts  colleges, 
1,000  to  2,500  students;  and  for  two- 
year  colleges,  2,000  to  5,000  students. 
The  commission  also  noted  that  it 
realized  that  some  institutions  would 
not  be  able  to  reach  the  sizes  it  sug- 
gested. 


In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  impact  of 
large  size,  many  colleges  have  tried  to 
organize  their  campuses  around  a 
series  of  clusters,  houses,  or  mini- 
colleges.  At  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Santa  Cruz,  for  example, 
students  live  and  study  in  650-student 
colleges;  as  the  university  grows  it 
simply  adds  on  another,  virtually  self- 


contained,  college.  Each  college  has 
its  own  identity  and  character. 

As  long  as  the  population  continues 
to  grow,  and  the  proportion  of  young 
people  going  to  college  increases,  large 
schools  will  get  larger  and  small 
schools  will  have  trouble  staying 
small.  The  answer  will  have  to  be  the 
creation  of  more  colleges  of  all  kinds. 


What  is  the  "New"  student? 


THE  YOUTH  COUNTERCULTURE  flour- 
ished on  the  campus  long  before 
it  spread  to  the  rest  of  society. 

The  counterculture  brought  a  new 
sense  of  community  to  the  campus,  a 
new  feeling  for  a  physical  dynamic 
and  for  the  visual  world.  Academi- 
cians spoke  of  the  university's  "new 
feel,"  where  students  preferred  films 
to  books  and  spoken  poetry  to  writ- 
ten, and  where  they  tried  to  rearrange 
things  to  fit  their  own  time  frames. 

At  first,  universities  and  the  new 
students  didn't  seem  to  mesh.  Uni- 
versities are  traditional,  reflective  in- 
stitutions often  concerned  with  the 
past.  Many  of  the  new  students 
wanted  to  look  to  the  future.  What 
happened  yesterday  was  not  as  "rel- 
evant" as  what  is  happening  today, 
or  what  will  happen  tomorrow. 

Margaret  Mead  looked  at  the  new 
students  and  described  them  as  the 
young  "natives"  in  a  technological 
world  where  anyone  over  25  was  a 
"foreigner."  As  a  group,  the  new 
class  seemed  born  to  the  struggle, 
more  willing  to  challenge  the  ways  of 
the  world — and  to  try  to  change  them 
— than  their  predecessors.  And  they 
felt  fully  capable  of  acting  on  their 
own.  "Today  students  aren't  fighting 
their  parents,"  said  Edgar  Z.  Frieden- 
berg,  professor  of  education  at  Dal- 
housie  University,  "they're  abandon- 
ing them." 

On  the  campus,  many  presidents 
and  deans  were  under  pressure  from 
the  public  and  alumni  to  stamp  out 
the  counterculture,  to  restore  tradi- 
tional standards  of  behavior.  By  the 
end    of    the    Sixties,    however,    most 


students  and  faculty  members  alike 
had  come  to  believe  that  off-campus 
behavior  should  be  beyond  a  college's 
control.  A  national  survey  in  1969 
found  that  only  17  per  cent  of  the 
faculty  members  interviewed  thought 
that  "college  officials  have  the  right  to 
regulate  student  behavior  off  campus." 

ATTEMPTS  TO  REGULATE  BEHAVIOR 
on  the  campus  also  ran  into 
obstacles.  For  the  past  century, 
college  presidents  had  exercised  al- 
most absolute  control  over  discipline 
on  campus.  In  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, the  authority  of  the  president 
has  been  undercut  by  new — and  more 
democratic — judicial  procedures.  "Due 
process"  became  a  byword  on  new 
student  and  faculty  judicial  commit- 
tees. Court  decisions  construed  college 
attendance  as  a  right  that  could  be 
denied  only  after  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused were  protected.  The  courts  thus 
restrained  administrative  impulses  to 
take  summary  disciplinary  action. 

Partly  in  response  to  the  demands 
of  the  times,  partly  in  response  to 
court  decisions,  and  partly  in  response 


to  the  recommendations  of  groups 
such  as  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest,  many  colleges  now 
are  creating  entirely  new  judicial 
procedures  of  their  own.  Students  are 
represented  on  campus  judicial  boards 
or  committees;  on  a  few,  they  form 
a  majority. 

At  the  same  time,  colleges  are  turn- 
ing over  to  outside  police  agencies 
and  civil  courts  the  responsibility  for 
regulating  the  conduct  of  students  as 
citizens.  On  few,  if  any,  campuses  are 
students  provided  sanctuary  from 
society's  laws.  For  its  part,  society  has 
developed  a  far  greater  tolerance  for 
the  counterculture  and  general  student 
behavior  than  it  once  held. 

"The  trend,"  says  James  A.  Perkins, 
former  president  of  Cornell  University 
and  now  chairman  of  the  International 
Council  for  Educational  Development, 
"is  toward  recognizing  that  the  student 
is  a  citizen  first  and  a  student  second 
— not  the  other  way  around.  He  will 
be  treated  as  an  adult,  not  as  a  child 
of  an  institutional  parent." 

That  is  a  trend  that  more  and  more 
students  heartily  endorse. 
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Are  students  Taking  Over? 


THE  greatest  struggle  on  many 
campuses  in  the  past  decade  was 
for  the  redistribution  of  power. 
Trustees  were  reluctant  to  give  more 
to  the  president,  the  president  didn't 
want  to  surrender  more  to  the  faculty, 
the  faculty  felt  pushed  by  the  students, 
and  the  students — who  didn't  have 
much  power  to  begin  with — kept  de- 
manding more. 

Except  for  the  presence  of  students 
among  the  warring  factions,  struggles 
for  power  are  as  old  as  universities 
themselves.  The  disputes  began  more 
than  a  century  ago  when  boards  of 
trustees  wrestled  authority  from  char- 
tering agencies — and  continued  down 
the  line,  only  to  stop  with  the  faculty. 
In  the  late  1960's,  students  discov- 
ered that  they  had  one  power  all  to 
themselves:  they  could  disrupt  the 
campus.   Enough   students  at  enough 


campuses  employed  confrontation  pol- 
itics so  effectively  that  other  elements 
of  the  college  community — the  admin- 
istration and  the  faculty — took  their 
complaints,  and  their  protests,  seri- 
ously. 

By  the  end  of  1969,  a  survey  of 
1,769  colleges  found  that  students  ac- 
tually held  seats  on  decision-making 
boards  or  committees  at  184  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  They  sat 
on  the  governing  boards  of  13  col- 
leges. Otterbein  College  includes  stu- 
dents with  full  voting  power  on  every 
committee  whose  actions  affect  the 
lives  of  students;  three  are  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  17  students  sit 
as  voting  members  of  the  faculty  sen- 
ate. 

On  the  whole,  students  appear  to 
have  gained  influence  at  many  schools 


without  gaining  real  power.  For  one 
thing,  they  are  on  campus,  usually, 
for  only  four  years,  while  faculty 
members  and  administrators  stay  on. 
For  another,  they  usually  constitute  a 
small  minority  on  the  committees 
where  they  can  vote.  Frequently  they 
do  not  have  a  clear  or  enthusiastic 
mandate  from  their  constituency  about 
what  they  are  supposed  to  do.  Except 
in  periods  of  clear  crisis,  most  students 
ignore  issues  of  academic  reform  and 
simply  go  their  own  way. 

Even  when  students  do  have  power, 
they  often  act  with  great  restraint. 
"We  have  students  sitting  on  our 
faculty  promotion  committees,"  says 
an  administrator  at  a  state  college  in 
the  Northwest,  "and  we're  discovering 
that,  if  anything,  they  tend  to  be  more 
conservative  than  many  of  the  faculty 
members." 


What  is  the  Best  Preparation  tor  a  college  Teacher? 


Ten  years  ago,  the  academic  com- 
munity worried  that  there  would 
not  be  enough  Ph.D.'s  to  fill  the 
faculties  of  rapidly  growing  colleges 
and  universities.  Efforts  to  solve  the 
problem,  however,  may  well  have  been 
too  successful.  Today  people  talk  of 
a  glut  of  Ph.D.'s — and  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  spent  years  in  ad- 
vanced study  often  can't  find  jobs. 
Or  they  take  jobs  for  which  they  are 
greatly   overqualified. 

Over  the  years,  about  75  per  cent 
of  all  Ph.D.'s  have  joined  a  college 
or  university  faculty,  and  most  still 
go  into  higher  education.  Due  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  higher  education, 
however,  only  45  per  cent  of  faculty 
members  in  the  U.S.  actually  hold 
that  degree;  fully  one-third  of  the  491 
colleges  that  were  the  subject  of  a 
recent  study  do  not  have  a  single 
Ph.D.  on  their  faculty.  There  is  still 
a   need   for   highly   trained   academic 


talent — but  most  colleges  can't  afford 
to  expand  their  staff  fast  enough  to 
provide  jobs  for  the  new  talent  emerg- 
ing from  graduate  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  train- 
ing a  person  for  a  job  that  is  not 
available,  many  academics  are  won- 
dering   if    the    Ph.D.    degree — tradi- 


tionally the  passport  to  a  scholarly 
life  of  teaching  or  research — pro- 
vides the  best  training  for  the  jobs 
that  exist. 

The  training  of  a  Ph.D.  prepares 
him  to  conduct  original  research.  That 
ability,  however,  is  needed  at  colleges 
and  universities  only  by  people  with 


heavy  research  commitments  or  re- 
sponsibilities. Once  they  have  earned 
their  doctorate,  some  Ph.D.'s  will 
gravitate  toward  doing  more  research 
than  teaching;  others  will  choose  to 
emphasize  more  teaching.  Yet  the 
preparation  is  the  same  for  both. 
Moreover,  although  research  can  im- 
prove a  professor's  teaching,  the  qual- 
ities that  make  him  a  top-flight  in- 
vestigative scholar  are  not  necessarily 
those  required  for  effective  classroom 
teaching. 

Across  the  country,  the  demand  is 


growing  for  an  alternative  to  the 
Ph.D.  One  such  alternative  is  the 
M.Phil.,  or  Master  of  Philosophy,  de- 
gree; another  is  the  D.A.,  or  Doctor 
of  Arts.  A  D.A.  candidate  would  ful- 
fill many  of  the  requirements  now 
expected  of  a  Ph.D.,  but  would  at- 
tempt to  master  what  is  already 
known  about  his  field  rather  than  con- 
ducting his  own  original  research.  He 
also  would  spend  time  teaching,  under 
the  direction  of  senior  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  have 


already  opened  their  doors  and  their 
classrooms  to  teachers  without  formal 
academic  preparation  at  all.  These  are 
the  outside  experts  or  specialists  who 
serve  briefly  as  "adjunct"  professors 
on  a  college  faculty  to  share  their 
knowledge  both  with  students  and 
with  their  fellow  faculty  members. 
Many  administrators,  arguing  that 
faculties  need  greater  flexibility  and 
less  dependence  on  the  official  certifi- 
cation of  a  degree,  hope  that  the  use 
of  such  outside  resources  will  con- 
tinue to  grow. 


How  can  Anyone  Pay  for  College? 


The  costs  of  sending  a  son  or 
daughter  to  college  are  now  as- 
tronomical, and  they  keep  going 
up.  The  expense  of  getting  a  bach- 
elor's degree  at  a  prestigious  private 
university  today  can  surpass  $20,000; 
in  a  few  years  it  will  be  even  more. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mates that  average  costs  for  tuition, 
required  fees,  room,  and  board  in 
1970-71  were  $1,336  at  a  public  uni- 
versity and  $2,979  at  a  private  uni- 
versity— or  75  per  cent  more  than  in 
1960. 

Some  schools,  of  course,  cost  much 
more  than  the  norm.  Tuition,  room, 
and  board  cost  $3,905  at  Stanford 
this  year;  $4,795  at  Reed.  Harvard 
charges  $4,470 — or  $400  more  than 
a  year  ago. 

State  colleges  and  universities  are 
less  expensive,  although  their  costs 
keep  rising,  too.  The  University  of 
California  is  charging  in-state  students 
$629  in  tuition  and  required  fees;  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  $550. 
Other  charges  at  public  schools,  such 
as  room  and  board,  are  similar  to 
those  at  private  schools.  Total  costs 
at  public  institutions,  therefore,  can 
easily  climb  to  $2,500  a  year. 

Some  colleges  and  universities  are 
trying  new  ways  to  make  the  pain 
bearable. 

Last  fall,  for  example,  Yale  started 
its  Tuition  Postponement  Option,  per- 
mitting students  to  borrow  $800  di- 
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rectly  from  the  university  for  college 
costs.  The  amount  they  can  borrow 
will  increase  by  about  $300  a  year,  al- 
most matching  anticipated  boosts  in 
costs.  (Yale  now  charges  $4,400  for 
tuition,  room,  and  board.) 

The  Yale  plan  is  open  to  all  stu- 
dents, regardless  of  family  income.  A 
participating  student  simply  agrees  to 
pay  back  0.4  per  cent  of  his  annual 
income  after  graduation,  or  a  mini- 
mum of  $29  a  year,  for  each  $1,000 
he  borrows.  AH  students  who  start  re- 
payment in  a  given  year  will  con- 
tinue paying  0.4  per  cent  of  their 
income  each   year  until   the  amount 


owed  by  the  entire  group,  plus  Yale's 
cost  of  borrowing  the  money  and  1 
per  cent  for  administrative  costs,  is 
paid  back.  Yale  estimates  that  this 
probably  will  take  26  years. 

The  Yale  option  works  for  a  stu- 
dent in  this  way:  If  he  borrows  $5,000 
and  later  earns  $10,000  a  year,  he 
will  repay  $200  annually.  If  he  earns 
$50,000,  he  will  repay  $1,000.  A 
woman  who  borrows  and  then  be- 
comes a  non-earning  housewife  will 
base  hec  repayments  on  half  the  total 
family  income. 

Many  students  and  parents  like  the 
Yale  plan.  They  say  it  avoids  the  "in- 


stant  debt"  aspects  of  a  commercial 
loan,  and  repayments  are  tied  directly 
to  their  future  income — and,  hence, 
their  ability  to  pay. 

Parents  also  can  pay  college 
costs  by  taking  out  commercial 
loans;  most  banks  have  special 
loans  for  college.  The  College  Scholar- 
ship Service  estimates,  however,  that 
the  effective  interest  rate  on  commer- 
cial loans  runs  from  12  to  18  per 
cent. 

The  federal  government  also  is  in 
the  college  loan  business.  President 
Nixon  has  declared  that  "no  qualified 
student  who  wants  to  go  to  college 
should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money." 
Last  year  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion helped  pay  for  higher  education 
for  1.5  million  students  through  fed- 
erally guaranteed  loans,  national  de- 
fense student  loans,  college  work- 
study  programs,  and  educational  op- 
portunity grants. 

The  federally  guaranteed  loans  are 
the  most  popular  with  middle-income 
parents.  A  student  can  borrow  up  to 
$1,500  a  year  at  7  per  cent  interest 
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and  start  repayment  9  to  12  months 
after  he  graduates  from  college.  He 
then  can  take  10  years  to  repay. 

Most  students  still  need  help  from 
their  families  to  pay  for  college.  Ac- 
cording to  the  College  Scholarship 
Service,  a  family  with  a  $16,000  an- 
nual income  and  one  child  should  be 
able  to  pay  $4,020  a  year  for  college. 
A  family  with  a  $20,000  income  and 
two  children  should  have  $3,920  avail- 
able for  college. 


One  result  of  rapidly  rising  college 
costs  is  that  most  students  work  dur- 
ing the  summer  or  part-time  during 
the  year  to  help  pay  their  expenses. 
Another  is  that  an  ever-growing  num- 
ber seek  out  relatively  inexpensive 
public  colleges  and  universities.  A 
third  is  that  students — acting  as  con- 
sumers with  an  increasingly  heavy  in- 
vestment in  their  college — will  de- 
mand greater  influence  over  both  the 
form  and  content  of  their  education. 


is  Academic  Freedom  in  Jeopardy? 


IF  complaints  filed  with  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University 
Professors  can  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dicator, academic  freedom  is  in  an 
increasingly  perilous  condition.  Last 
summer  the  aaup's  "Committee  A  on 
Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure"  re- 
ported that  it  had  considered  880  com- 
plaints in  the  1970-71  school  year — a 
22  per  cent  increase  from  the  year 
before. 

Many  of  the  complaints  involved 
alleged  violations  of  academic  free- 
dom in  the  classic  sense — sanctions 
imposed  against  an  individual  for  ut- 
terances or  actions  disapproved  by  his 
institution.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
such  controversies  persist  or  that  the 
actions  of  professors,  trustees,  stu- 
dents, and  administrators  might  come 
into  conflict,  particularly  in  the  in- 
creasingly politicized  modern  univer- 
sity. 


As  the  title  of  the  aaup's  commit- 
tee suggests,  academic  freedom  in- 
creasingly has  become  identified  with 
guarantees  of  permanent  academic 
employment.  That  guarantee,  known 
as  tenure,  is  usually  forfeited  only  in 
cases  of  severe  incompetence  or  seri- 
ous infractions  of  institutional  rules. 

Because  of  the  requirements  of  due 
process,  however,  disputes  over  aca- 
demic freedom  and  tenure  increas- 
ingly involve  procedural  issues.  Some 
fear  that  as  the  adjudication  process 
becomes  increasingly  legalistic,  the 
elements  of  academic  freedom  in  each 
case  may  be  defined  in  ever-narrower 
terms.  Robert  B.  McKay,  dean  of  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Law, 
warns  that  colleges  should  pay  close 
attention  to  their  internal  judicial  pro- 
cedures so  that  outside  decisions — 
less  consistent  with  academic  tradi- 
tions— do  not  move  into  a  Vacuum. 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  TENURE  ITSELF 
is  now  under  review  at  many 
institutions.  Many  faculty  mem- 
bers and  administrators  realize  that 
abuses  of  tenure  through  actions  that 
are  not  protected  by  academic  free- 
dom threaten  the  freedom  itself.  Such 
an  abuse  might  occur  when  a  pro- 
fessor uses  class  time  to  express  a  per- 
sonal point  of  view  without  affording 
students  an  opportunity  to  study  other 
positions,  or  when  a  faculty  member 
fails  to  meet  a  class — depriving  stu- 
dents of  their  freedom  to  learn — in 
order  to  engage  in  political  activity. 
Because  these  examples  are  not 
clear-cut,  they  are  typical  of  the  aca- 
demic freedom  issue  on  many  cam- 
puses. It  is  also  typical  for  academics 
to  resist  regulation  of  any  kind.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Campus 
Unrest  noted  that  "faculty  members, 
both    as   members    of   the    academic 


community  and  as  professionals,  have 
an  obligation  to  act  in  a  responsible 
and  even  exemplary  way.  Yet  faculty 
members  have  been  reluctant  to  en- 
force codes  of  behavior  other  than 
those  governing  scholarship.  They 
have  generally  assumed  that  a  mini- 
mum of  regulation  would  lead  to  a 
maximum  of  academic  freedom." 

Political  events — often  off  the  cam- 
pus— have  made  academic  freedom  a 


volatile  issue.  Occasionally  a  political 
figure  will  claim  that  a  university  is 
too  relaxed  a  community,  or  that  it  is 
the  hotbed  of  revolutionary  activity. 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
been  thrust  into  the  political  arena, 
and  academic  freedom  has  been  abused 
for  political  reasons.  On  some  cam- 
puses, outside  speakers  have  been  pro- 
hibited; at  others,  controversial  faculty 
members  have  been  fired. 


For  centuries,  academic  communi- 
ties have  realized  that  neutrality  may 
be  their  strongest  virtue  and  surest 
protection.  If  they  give  up  that  neu- 
trality, society  may  require  them  to 
forfeit  many  traditional  freedoms  and 
privileges.  There  is  now  a  strong  be- 
lief that  neutrality  is  essential  to  the 
teaching,  learning,  and  scholarship 
that  are  the  very  bedrock  of  higher 
education. 


What  is  a  college  Degree  Really  worth? 


COLLEGE  CREDENTIALS,  says  HEW's 
Newman  report  on  higher  edu- 
cation, "are  not  only  a  highly 
prized  status  symbol,  but  also  the  key 
to  many  of  the  well-paying  and  satis- 
fying jobs  in  American  society." 

The  problem  today  is  that  colleges 
have  been  producing  graduates  faster 
than  the  economy  can  absorb  them  in 
challenging  jobs.  The  members  of  last 
spring's  graduating  class  found  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  years,  a  degree 
was  not  an  automatic  passport  to  a 
job  and  the  good  life. 

Job  offers  to  graduates  were  on  the 
decline.  At  Louisiana  State  University, 
for  example,  there  were  only  half  as 
many  job  offers  as  the  year  before; 
even  the  recruiters  stayed  away.  At 
graduate  schools,  job  offers  to  new 
Ph.D.'s  plummeted  78  per  cent,  and 
many  might  well  have  asked  if  all 
their  years  of  study  were  worth  it. 

In  the  long  run,  higher  education 
does  pay  off.  Last  fall  a  research  team 
under  Stephen  B.  Withey  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Social  Research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  reported  that  male 
college  graduates  earn  $59,000  more 
in  their  lifetimes  than  male  high 
school  graduates. 

A  higher  income  is  only  one  bene- 
fit of  a  degree.  Withey's  report  also 
concluded  that  college  graduates  held 
jobs  with  fewer  risks  of  accidents, 
fewer  physical  demands,  more  ad- 
vancement, and  "generally  more  com- 
fort, psychic  rewards,  stimulation,  and 
satisfactions."  The  report  also  found 
a  direct  correlation  between   college 


attendance,  enriched  life  styles,  and 
satisfactory  family  adjustments. 

The  nation's  work  ethic  is  changing, 
however,  as  are  the  values  of  many 
recent  college  graduates.  To  many, 
the  tangible  rewards  of  a  job  and  a 
degree  mean  less  than  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  and  experience  of  life 
itself.  Sociologist  Amitai  Etzioni  re- 
cently commented:  "The  American 
college  and  university  system  is  best 
at  preparing  students  for  a  society 
which  is  primarily  committed  to  pro- 
ducing commodities,  while  the  society 
is  reorienting  towards  an  increasing 
concern  for  the  good  life." 

Even  when  they  can  be  defined,  the 
nation's  manpower  needs  are  changing, 


too.  Last  year  Dartmouth  College's 
President  John  G.  Kemeny  asked, 
"What  do  we  say  to  all  our  students 
when  we  realize  that  a  significant  frac- 
tion of  them  will  end  up  in  a  pro- 
fession that  hasn't  been  invented  yet?" 
Many  educators  now  are  urging 
employers  to  place  less  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  a  job  applicant  does  or 
does  not  have  a  college  degree  and 
to  give  more  attention  to  other  quali- 
ties. Many  also  urge  a  review  of  the 
"certification"  functions  of  higher  edu- 
cation— where  a  degree  often  signi- 
fies only  that  the  holder  has  spent 
four  years  at  a  given  institution — so 
that  society  can  operate  more  smooth- 
ly as  a  true  meritocracy. 


Should  Everyone  Go  lo  college? 


Higher  education,  says  Prince- 
ton's Professor  Fritz  Machlup, 
"is  far  too  high  for  the  aver- 
age intelligence,  much  too  high  for  the 
average  interest,  and  vastly  too  high 
for  the  average  patience  and  persev- 
erance of  the  people  here  and  any- 
where." 

Not  everyone,  of  course,  would 
agree  with  Professor  Machlup's  assess- 
ment of  both  the  institution  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  and 
the  ability  of  the  populace  to  measure 
up  to  it.  But  trying  to  draw  the  line 
in  a  democracy,  specifying  who  should 
be  admitted  to  higher  education  and 
who  should  not,  is  increasingly  diffi- 
cult. 

What,  for  example,  are  the  real 
qualifications  for  college?  How  wide 
can  college  and  university  doors  be 
opened  without  diluting  the  academic 
excellence  of  the  institution?  And 
shouldn't  higher  education  institutions 
be  more  concerned  with  letting  stu- 
dents in  than  with  keeping  them  out? 

Public  policy  in  the  United  States 
has  set  higher  education  apart  from 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  size,  scope,  and  purpose.  All  states 
have  compulsory  attendance  laws — ■ 
usually  starting  with  the  first  grade — 
requiring  all  young  people  to  attend 
public  schools  long  enough  so  they 
can  learn  to  read,  write,  and  function 
as  citizens.  But  compulsory  attendance 
usually  stops  at  the  age  of  16 — and 
free  public  education  in  most  states 
stops  at  grade  12. 

Are  12  years  enough?  Should  every- 
one have  the  right  to  return  to  school 
— beyond  the  12th-grade  level — when- 
ever he  wants?  Or  should  "higher" 
education  really  be  "post-secondary" 
education,  with  different  types  of  in- 
stitutions serving  the  needs  of  different 
people? 

Increasingly,  the  real  question  is 
not  who  goes  on  to  higher  edu- 
cation, but  who  does  not  go.  In 
1960,  for  example,  about  50  per  cent 
of  all  high  school  graduates  in  the 
U.S.  moved  on  to  some  form  of  high- 


er education.  Today  about  60  per  cent 
go  to  college.  By  1980,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  about 
65  per  cent  of  all  high  school  gradu- 
ates will  continue  their  education. 

Today,  the  people  who  do  not  go 
on  to  college  usually  fall  into  three 
categories: 

1.  Students  with  financial  need. 
Even  a  low-cost  community  college 
can  be  too  expensive  for  a  young  per- 
son who  must  work  to  support  him- 
self and  his  family. 

2.  Students  who  are  not  "prepared" 
for  college  by  their  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  If  they  do  go  to 
college  they  need  compensatory  or  re- 
medial instruction  before  they  start 
their  regular  classes.  They  also  often 
need  special  counseling  and  help  dur- 
ing the  school  year. 

3.  People  beyond  the  traditional 
college-going  age — from  young  moth- 
ers to  retired  executives — who  want 
to  attend  college  for  many  reasons. 

During  the  Sixties,  most  of  the 
efforts  to  open  college  doors  were 
focused  on  racial  minorities.  To  a 
degree,  these  efforts  were  successful. 
Last  year,  for  example,  470,000  black 
students  were  enrolled  in  U.S.  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  explosive  growth  of  two-year 
community  colleges  will  continue  to 
open  college  doors  for  many  students. 
Most  community  colleges  have  lower 
admissions  requirements  than  four- 
year  schools  (many  require  only  high 
school  graduation);  they  charge  re- 
latively low  tuition  (average  tuition  at 
a  public  community  college  this  year 
is  $300),  and  most  are  in  urban  areas, 
accessible  by  public  transportation  to 
large  numbers  of  students. 

Community  colleges  will  continue 
to  grow.  In  1960  there  were  663  two- 
year  community  colleges  in  the  U.S., 
with  816,000  students.  Today  there 
are  1,100  community  colleges — with 
2.5  million  students.  A  new  commun- 
ity college  opens  every  week. 

New  patterns  of  "open  admissions" 
also  will  open  college  doors  for  stu- 
dents who  have  not  been  served  by 


higher  education  before.  In  a  sense, 
open  admissions  are  a  recognition  that 
the  traditional  criteria  for  college  ad- 
missions— where  one  ranks  in  high 
school,  and  scores  on  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Tests — were  not  recognizing  stu- 
dents who  were  bright  enough  to  do 
well  in  college  but  who  were  poorly 
prepared  in  their  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

In  the  fall  of  1970,  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  started  an  open 
admissions  program,  admitting  all 
graduates  of  New  York  high  schools 
who  applied  and  then  giving  them 
special  help  when  they  were  on  cam- 
pus. There  was  a  relatively  high  at- 
trition rate  over  the  year;  30  per  cent 
of  the  "open  admissions"  freshmen 
did  not  return  the  next  year,  com- 
pared with  20  per  cent  of  the  "regu- 
lar" freshmen.  Even  so,  many  univer- 
sity officials  were  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults, preferring  to  describe  the  class 
as  "70  per  cent  full"  rather  than  as 
"30  per  cent  empty." 

The  lesson  is  that,  as  higher  educa- 
tion becomes  more  available,  more 
young  people  will  take  advantage  of 
it.  Open  admissions  and  other  more 
democratic  forms  of  admissions  should 
not  only  make  for  a  greater  meritoc- 
racy on  campus,  but  also  lead  to  a 
better-educated  society. 


What  Will  we  Do  With  Kids  if  They  Don!  Go  to  college? 


"They  are  sick  of  preparing  for 
life — they  want  to  live." — S.  I. 
Hayakawa. 

NO  ONE  KNOWS  HOW  MANY,  but 
certainly  some  of  the  8.5  mil- 
lion students  now  on  campus 
are  there  for  the  wrong  reasons.  Some 
are  there  under  pressure  (if  not  out- 
right duress)  from  parents,  peers,  and 
high  school  counselors;  others  are 
there  to  stay  out  of  the  armed  forces 
or  the  job  market.  Almost  all,  even  the 
most  highly  motivated,  are  vulnerable 
to  pressures  from  parents  who  view 
college  attendance  as  a  major  step- 
ping-stone toward  the  good  life. 

One  result  of  these  pressures  is  that 
college  teachers  are  often   forced   to 


play  to  captive  audiences — students 
who  would  rather  be  someplace  else. 
Walk  into  almost  any  large  lecture  in 
the  country  and  you'll  see  students 
doodling,  daydreaming,  and  nodding; 
they  come  alive  again  when  the  final 
bell  rings.  Many  are  bored  by  the  spe- 
cific class — but  many  more  are  bored 
by  college  itself. 

Acknowledging  the  problem,  the  As- 
sembly on  University  Goals  and  Gov- 
ernance has  proposed  that  new  kinds 
of  institutions  be  established  "to  ap- 
peal to  those  who  are  not  very  much 
taken  with  the  academic  environment." 
Other  proposals  call  for  periods  of 
national  service  for  many  young  men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  26,  and  for  greater  flexibility  in 


college  attendance. 

Steven  Muller,  president  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  proposes  a 
four-part  national  service  program, 
consisting  of: 

►  A  national  day-care  system, 
staffed  by  national  service  personnel. 

►  A  national  neighborhood-preser- 
vation system,  including  security, 
cleanup,  and  social  services. 

►  A  national  health  corps,  provid- 
ing para-medical  services  to  homes 
and  communities. 

►  An  elementary  school  teacher 
corps  using  high  school  graduates  as 
teacher  aides. 

President  Muller  also  proposes  that 
two  years  of  such  non-military  serv- 
ice be  compulsory  for  all  young  peo- 


pie.  The  advantages  of  mandatory 
national  service,  he  said,  would  range 
from  reducing  enrollment  pressures  on 
colleges  to  giving  students  more  time 
to  sort  out  what  they  want  to  do  with 
their  lives. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  has  suggested  at 
least  a  consideration  of  national  serv- 
ice plans  and  proposes  that  colleges 
make  provisions  for  students  to  "stop 
out"  at  certain  well-defined  junctures 
to  embark  on  periods  of  national  serv- 
ice, employment,  travel,  or  other  ac- 
tivities. 

The  commission  also  advocates  re- 
ducing the  time  required  to  earn  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  four  years  to 
three,  and  awarding  credit  by  exami- 
nation, instead  of  measuring  how 
much  a  student  knows  by  determining 
how  much  time  he  has  sat  in  a  par- 
ticular class. 

Some  of  these  ideas  are  being  stud- 
ied. Institutions  such  as  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Claremont  Men's  College, 
New  York  University,  and  the  entire 
California   State   College   System   are 


considering  the  possibility  of  three- 
year  degree  programs.  Others,  such 
as  Goddard,  Syracuse,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida,  require  stu- 
dents to  spend  only  brief  periods  of 
time  on  the  campus  itself  to  earn  a 
degree. 

A  major  trend  in  American 
higher  education  today  is  to- 
ward greater  flexibility.  Last 
year  two  foundations — the  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York — provided  $2.5-million 
to  help  start  a  highly  flexible  series 
of  experiments  in  New  York  State, 
including: 

►  A  program  of  "external  degrees," 
offering  bachelors'  and  associates'  de- 
grees to  students  who  pass  college- 
level  exams,  even  if  they  have  not 
been  formally  enrolled  at  a  college. 

►  A  new,  non-residential  college 
drawing  on  the  resources  of  the  state 
university'  72  campuses  but  maintain- 
ing its  own  faculty  to  help  students  in 
independent  study  at  home  or  at  other 
schools. 


►  A  "university  without  walls"  in- 
cluding 20  institutions  but  with  no 
fixed  curriculum  or  time  required  for 
degrees;  outside  specialists  will  form 
a  strong  "adjunct"  faculty. 

These  and  other  alternatives  are  de- 
signed to  "open  up"  the  present  sys- 
tem of  higher  education,  removing 
many  of  the  time,  financial,  geogra- 
phic, and  age  barriers  to  higher  edu- 
cation. They  should  make  it  easier  for 
students  to  go  to  college  when  they 
want,  to  stop  when  they  want,  and  to 
resume  when  they  want.  A  bored 
junior  can  leave  the  campus  and  work 
or  study  elsewhere;  a  mother  can  study 
at  home  or  at  institutions  nearby;  a 
businessman  can  take  courses  at  night 
or  on  weekends. 

The  alternatives  emphasize  that 
higher  education  is  not  limited  to  a 
college  campus  or  to  the  ages  of  18  to 
24,  but  that  it  can  be  a  lifetime  pur- 
suit, part  of  our  national  spirit.  The 
impact  of  these  changes  could  be  enor- 
mous, not  only  for  the  present  system 
of  higher  education,  but  for  the  coun- 
try itself. 


With  All  Their  successes,  Why  Are  colleges  so  Broke? 


IN  A  RECENT  echo  of  an  all-too- 
common  plea,  the  presidents  of  six 
institutions  in  New  York  warned 
that  private  colleges  there  were  on  the 
verge  of  financial  collapse  and  needed 
more  money  from  the  state. 

The  presidents  were  not  crying  wolf. 
The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  reports  that  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  nation's  2,729  colleges  and 
universities  are  already  in  financial 
difficulty  or  are  headed  for  it.  "Higher 
education,"  says  Earl  Cheit,  author 
of  the  Carnegie  report,  "has  come 
upon  hard  times." 

At  most  schools  the  faculty  has  al- 
ready felt  the  squeeze.  Last  spring 
the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors  reported  that  the  aver- 
age rise  in  faculty  salaries  last  year 
had  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost 
of  living. 

The  real  problem  with  college  fin- 
ance is  that  costs  keep  rising  while 
income  does  not.  It  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  the  gap  keeps  growing 
between  what  a  student  pays  for  his 
education  and  what  it  costs  to  edu- 
cate him. 

The  problems  are  great  for  public 
colleges  and  universities,  and  for  pri- 
vate institutions  they  are  even  greater. 
About  one-fourth  of  all  private  col- 
leges are  eating  up  their  capital,  just 
to  stay  in  business. 

As  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  warns,  this  is  a  potentially 
disastrous  practice.  As  its  capital 
shrinks,  an  institution  then  loses  both 
income  on  its  endowment  and  capital 
growth  of  it.  The  association  sees 
little  hope  of  a  reprieve  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  "Most  colleges  in 
the  red  are  staying  in  the  red  and 
many  are  getting  redder,"  it  says, 
"while  colleges  in  the  black  are  gen- 
erally growing  grayer." 
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I  ANY       OF       THE       TRADITIONAL 

methods  of  saving  money 
don't  seem  to  work  in  higher 
education.  Most  colleges  can't  cut 
costs  without  excluding  some  students 
or  eliminating  some  classes  and  pro- 


grams. There  is  little  "fat"  in  the  aver- 
age budget;  when  a  college  is  forced  to 
trim  it  usually  diminishes  many  of 
the  programs  it  has  started  in  the 
past  few  years,  such  as  scholarships 
or  counseling  services  for  low-income 
students. 

Most  colleges  and  universities  have 
tried  to  raise  money  by  increasing 
tuition — but  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
approaching  its  upper  limits.  Private 
institutions  already  have  priced  them- 
selves out  of  the  range  of  many  stu- 
dents. Trying  to  set  tuition  any  higher 
is  like  crossing  a  swamp  with  no  way 
to  know  where  the  last  solid  ground  is 
— or  when  more  students  will  flee  to 
less  expensive  public  colleges.  The 
competitive  situation  for  private  col- 
leges is  particularly  acute  because,  as 
one  president  puts  it,  public  colleges 
offer  low-cost,  high-quality  education 
"just  down  the  street." 

The  problem  is  worse  this  year  than 
ever  before.  The  total  number  of 
freshmen  in  four-year  colleges  has  ac- 
tually declined.  Colleges  across  the 
country  have  room  for  110,000  more 
freshmen,  with  most  of  the  empty 
seats  found  in  private  schools.  The 
decline  in  enrollment  comes  at  a  par- 
ticularly bad  time:  many  colleges  are 
just  completing  large — and  expen- 
sive— building  programs  that  they 
started  in  the  booming  sixties. 

Public    colleges    are    not    immune 


from  the  academic  depression.  They 
receive  about  53  per  cent  of  their  in- 
come from  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  many  are  suffering  from  a 
taxpayers'  revolt.  Some  state  legisla- 
tures are  cutting  back  on  funds  for 
higher  education;  others  are  dictating 
ways  money  can  be  saved. 

Public  colleges  are  under  pressure 
to  raise  tuition,  but  many  administra- 
tors fear  this  might  lose  students  at 
the  cost  of  raising  dollars.  Tuition  at 
public  colleges  and  universities  is  rela- 
tively low,  when  compared  with  pri- 
vate colleges,  but  it  still  has  doubled 
in  the  last  decade.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges  warns  that  if  it 
keeps  going  up  it  could  lead  to  a 
"serious  erosion  of  the  principle  of 
low  tuition,  which  has  been  basic  to 
the  whole  concept  of  public  higher 
education  in  the  United  States." 

Most  college  administrators,  there- 
fore, are  looking  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  help.  The  Carnegie  Com- 
mission estimates  that  the  federal 
government  now  pays  about  one-fifth 
of  all  higher  education  expenditures 
in  the  U.S. — or  $4  billion  a  year.  The 
Commission  says  this  must  increase  to 
about  $13  billion  in  five  years  if  the 
nation's  colleges  and  universities  are 
going  to  be  in  good  health.  It  is  only 
problematical  whether  such  an  in- 
crease will  occur. 
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Are  Alumni  still  important? 


Alumni  may  return  to  the  campus 
for  reunions,  fund-raising  din- 
ners, or  occasional  visits,  but 
often  their  closest  contact  with  their 
alma  mater  is  the  plea  for  money  that 
comes  in  the  mail. 

When  student  unrest  erupted  a  few 
years  ago,  however,  college  adminis- 
trators quickly  realized  that  alumni 
could  make  their  opinions  felt.  Thou- 
sands of  telegrams  and  letters  flowed 
across  the  desks  of  presidents  and 
deans  in  the  wake  of  sit-ins  and  dem- 
onstrations; some  alumni  withheld 
money  even  though  they  had  given 
before,  or  made  their  unhappiness 
known  in  other  ways. 

In  the  campus  preoccupation  with 
internal  power  struggles,  alumni  and 
alumnae  usually  have  been  bystanders. 
They  are  rarely  involved  in  day-to- 
day life  of  the  campus;  unlike  stu- 
dents, faculty  members,  and  adminis- 
trators, they  are  not  present  to  exert 
an  immediate  influence  in  the  strug- 
gles that  often  paralyze  a  school. 

Many  colleges  now  are  searching 
for  new  ways  to  involve  their  alumni, 
particularly  those  who  feel  estranged 
from  the  contemporary  campus  by  a 
growing  gulf  of  manners,  morals,  and 
concerns.  The  impact  of  alumni,  how- 
ever, will  grow  as  their  numbers 
grow.  It  probably  will  be  channeled 
into  the  following  areas: 

As  voting  citizens:  Alumni  will  have 
an  increasing  influence  as  voters,  as 
more  and  more  of  the  questions  af- 


fecting higher  education  are  decided 
by  elected  officials.  Even  private  in- 
stitutions will  receive  more  financial 
support  from  state  and  federal  sources 
in  the  next  few  years.  Congressmen 
and  legislatures  will,  through  govern- 
ment loans,  grants,  and  institutional 
aid,  make  more  and  more  decisions 
about  who  can  attend  college  and 
where.  In  the  1980's,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities may  value  their  alumni  as 
much  for  their  votes  as  for  their  dol- 
lars. 

As  donors:  No  matter  how  much 
more  they  receive  from  tuition  or 
from  governments,  America's  colleges 
and  universities  will  not  have  enough 
unfettered  money  to  do  all  the  things 
they  want  to  do.  Contributions  are 
still  the  best  means  of  giving  them  a 
chance  to  experiment,  to  perform 
with  extraordinary  quality,  and  to  at- 
tract new  kinds  of  students. 

As  parents:  Alumni  will  have  vast 
influence  over  the  education  of  their 
children.  By  encouraging  new  ap- 
proaches to  teaching — and  by  encour- 
aging their  children  to  take  advantage 
of  them — alumni  can  help  broaden 
the  structure  of  higher  education. 
They  can  give  their  sons  and  daugh- 


ters additional  opportunities  to  ap- 
praise their  future  careers  and  make 
more  efficient  and  intelligent  use  of 
college  and  university  resources. 

As  employers:  Alumni  influence  the 
qualifications  that  are  demanded  for 
entry  into  many  jobs.  They  can  help 
eliminate  some  of  the  current  educa- 
tional overkill  now  demanded  for 
many  occupations,  and  they  can  pro- 
vide on-the-job  apprenticeships  and 
other  opportunities  for  employees 
moving  up  in  the  system. 

As  citizens:  Alumni  can  lead  in  ef- 
forts to  make  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  respond  to  the  needs  of 
all  children,  thereby  reducing  the  bur- 
dens placed  on  colleges  to  provide  re- 
medial help.  They  can  make  sure  that 
public  education  serves  the  public  at 
all  levels. 

As  members  of  a  changing  society: 
Alumni  can  develop  tolerance  and  un- 
derstanding for  change  in  their  own 
colleges,  and  prepare  themselves  for 
new  opportunities  in  society. 

As  partisans  of  their  colleges:  They 
can  increase  their  effectiveness  by  re- 
maining alert  to  the  changes  in  higher 
education,  placing  the  changes  at  their 
own  college  in  the  context  of  broad 
structural  changes  in  colleges  across 
the  nation. 

As  educated  men  and  women:  They 
should  hold  on  to  their  faith  in  learn- 
ing as  a  hope  of  civilization,  and  their 
faith  in  colleges  and  universities  for 
nurturing  that  hope. 
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Phillips  Academy  (Andover);  frank  j.  tate,  the  Ohio  State 
University;  charles  e.  widmayer,  Dartmouth  College;  dorothy 
f.  Williams,  Simmons  College;  ronald  a.  wolk,  Brown 
University;  Elizabeth  bond  wood.  Sweet  Briar  College;  ches- 
ley  worthington   (emeritus).  Illustrations  by  Jerry  Dadds. 
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John  M.  Wilson,  Sr.  '13  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  cele- 
brated their  60th  wedding  anniver- 
sary on  July  7.  He  and  the  former 
Myrtle  Cauble  were  married  on  July 
7,  1912.  They  sent  all  three  of  their 
sons  to  PC  (James  '34,  J.  M.,  Jr.  '36 
and  George  '42)  and  have  been  en- 
thusiastic ambassadors  for  the  Col- 
lege in  that  area  through  the  years. 
Although  retired  from  the  Highland 
Lumber  Company  he  founded,  Mr. 
Wilson  maintains  his  active  interest 
with  daily  visits  to  the  business  now 
managed   by   his   sons. 

Dr.  Glenn  B.  Carrigan  '17,  a  psy- 
chiatrist on  the  staff  of  the  State 
Hospital  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  for 
many  years,  is  now  living  in  Green- 
wood and  limiting  his  practice  to 
affiliation  with  the  clinic  there. 

A.  O.  Jones,  Jr.  '21  of  Fort  Mill, 
S.  C,  has  just  come  out  with  a  book- 
let of  poems  he  entitles  Poems  by 
Grandfather,  the  result  of  a  hobby 
he  began  with  the  writing  of  verse 
about  his  grandchildren.  He  has 
been  retired  since  1964  after  spend- 
ing 43  years  with  the  Fort  Mill  Pub- 
lic Schools  —  the  first  20  as  high 
school  principal  and  the  last  23  as 
suDerintendent. 

The  Rev.  Marcus  B.  Prince,  Jr.  '23 
will  retire  in  August  after  40  years 
as  pastor  of  the  Williams  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Charlotte 
(Route  11,  Box  622).  He  has  spent 
his  entire  active  ministry  here,  ex- 
cept for  a  previous  pastorate  of  three 
years  immediately  after  finishing 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary.  His 
congregation  recently  showed  their 
deep  feeling  for  him  by  staging  a 
surprise  "This  is  Your  Life"  program 
in  connection  with  a  special  church 
reunion.  Among  those  joining  in 
this  occasion  were  brother  Haynie 
Prince  '28,  coming  up  from  Moultrie, 
Ga.,  and  son  Marcus  B.  Prince  HI 
'54,  who  serves  as  pastor  of  Char- 
lotte's nearby  Quail  Hollow  Presby- 
terian  Church. 

The  Rev.  Harry  K.  Holland  '26, 
now  trying  to  retire  in  GreenviHe, 
S.  C,  recently  was  called  back  to  his 
old  Marietta  (Ga.)  First  Presby- 
terian Church  to  serve  as  interim 
minister  when  its  pulpit  became  va- 
cant. Dr.  Holland  served  the  Mari- 
etta Church  from  1947  to  1969  and 
during  this  time  was  moderator  of 
the  Georgia  Synod  and  a  PC  trustee. 

Henry  J.  "Red"  McLaurin  '25, 
longtime  prominent  insurance  exec- 
utive of  Dearborn,  Mich.,  and  one  of 
the  nation's  pioneer  arthritis  volun- 


teers, was  appointed  earlier  this  year 
to  serve  on  the  governor's  state  ad- 
visory board  for  institutional  health- 
care provider  price  stabilization.  Mc- 
Laurin helped  to  found  the  Michigan 
Arthritis  Foundation,  the  first  vol- 
untary arthritis  association  formed 
in  America,  and  he  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee for  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. Address:  731  Golf  crest  Drive, 
Dearborn. 

Philip  W.  Burns  '27  is  currently 
serving  as  comptroller  of  Carolina 
Community  Actions,  Inc.,  in  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C. 

The  Rev.  J.  Walton  Stewart,  Jr. 
'28  retired  last  fall  from  the  pas- 
torate of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Savannah.  He  had  served 
this  congregation  since  1954  after 
earlier  ministries  in  Conyers  and 
Cartersville,  Ga.,  Charlotte  and 
Natchez,  Miss.  He  holds  the  BD 
degree  from  Columbia  Seminary 
and  both  the  ThM  and  ThD  degrees 
from  Union  Seminary  of  Virginia. 
New  address:    Route  2,   Box  384-B. 

John  A.  Thomson  '28,  regional  con- 
troller at  the  Atlanta  life  division 
office  of  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  re- 
tired last  January  after  41  years  of 
service  with  the  company.  He  joined 
Aetna  in  1930  as  cashier  at  the  Chat- 
tanooga office,  moved  to  the  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  home  office  in  1943  and 
served  as  a  field  auditor.  He  had 
been  regional  controller  since   1961. 

One  son  of  Charles  M.  Duke  '29  of 
Lancaster,  S.  C,  is  Col.  Charles 
Duke,  Jr.,  who  was  the  lunar  module 
pilot  for  Apollo  16.  He  and  John 
Young  spent  72  hours  on  the  moon's 
surface  in  the  most  recent  space 
flight.  Duke,  Sr.,  now  a  semi-retired 
insurance  consultant,  and  wife  Willie 
also  have  a  son  who  is  a  medical 
doctor  and  a  daughter. 

W.  H.  McQuiston  '29  operates 
Rosemark  Farms  in  Henderson.  Ky., 
named  after  his  hometown  of  Rose- 
mark,  Tenn.  He  has  been  a  salesman 


with  Proctor  and  Gamble  and  with 
Geo.  Koch  &  Sons.  An  active  Pres- 
byterian Church  officer,  he  lives  at 
1618  N.  Elm  Street,  Henderson. 

John  W.  Moore  '29  is  the  divisional 
administrator  with  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  in  Atlanta  and 
holds  the  designation  of  chartered 
life  underwriter.  He  has  been  affili- 
ated with  Equitable  in  various  ca- 
pacities since  1930,  operating  mostly 
out  of  hometown  Rock  Hill,  S.  C, 
until  transfer  to  the  Atlanta  office 
in    1960. 

1930-39 

A.  E.  Cleveland,  Jr.  '30  operates 
the  Cleveland  Milling  Company  of 
Murfreesboro,  N.  C,  which  deals 
with  portable  feed  grinding  and 
mixing. 

The  Rev.  Bonneau  H.  Dickson  '30 
has  served  as  executive-secretary  of 
Atlanta  Presbytery  since  1961.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  secretary  of  church 
extension  for  the  presbytery  (1956- 
60)  after  13  years  as  pastor  of  At- 
lanta's Rock  Spring  Church.  He 
holds  the  BD  degree  from  Columbia 
Seminary  and  an  honorary  DD  from 
PC. 

George  S.  Donnan  '31,  affiliated 
with  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Company  for 
many  years,  is  general  overseer  of 
supply  and  handling  and  storage 
with  the  Whitmire  (SC)  plant.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Caroline  White, 
and   they   have   two   daughters. 

The  Rev.  James  R.  Kennedy  '31 
serves  as  pastor  of  the  Augusta  Stone 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Fort  De- 
fiance, Va.  During  one  of  his  early 
pastorates  in  Whiteville,  N.  C,  he 
was  named  "man  of  the  year"  in 
1947.  He  moved  up  into  Virginia  to 
serve  pulpits  in  Norfolk  and  Farm- 
ville,  then  over  into  West  Virginia 
to  Hinton  and  to  the  Village  Chapel 
in  Charleston  before  assuming  his 
present  ministry.    Davis-Elkins  Col- 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Jackie  Truluck   Cook   '57   tries   daily   to   meet 
the   dire   need   for   child   care   centers   in   Atlanta 


/ 


I    inity 
COORDINATED 
CHILD 
CARE 


^Locked  in  the  bedroom 
while  her  mother  worked" 


The  national  child  care  crisis  is  brought  home 
vividly  to  Jackqueline  Truluck  Cook  '57  in 
her  daily  work  as  executive  director  of  Com- 
munity Coordinated  Child  Care  of  Metropolitan 
Atlanta,  Inc. 

She  heads  a  staff  of  22  skilled  persons  in  an 
agency  which  seeks  to  enhance  and  expand  child 
care  through  coordination — a  program  of  tech- 
nical assistance,  training,  planning,  information, 
public  education  and  even  some  health  and  nu- 
trition. The  focus  is  on  programs  serving  low- 
income  families. 

In  addition  to  these  services  available  to  the 
general  public,  4C  provides  concentrated  coordi- 
nation and  technical  assistance  services  to  day 
care  operators  in  the  Model  Cities  neighborhood 
and  to  programs  receiving  funds  through  4C  made 
possible  by  a  United  Appeal  donation  matched 
with  federal  funds. 

This  organization  has  moved  in  its  brief-two- 
year  history  from  an  "ad  hoc"  steering  committee 
sponsored  and  staffed  by  the  Community  Council 
to  a  full-blown  autonomous  agency  officially 
recognized  by  the  Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

Jackie  has  been  in  Atlanta  for  four  years  now. 
She  and  two  children  and  husband  Monty  (the 
Rev.  James  Montague  Cook  '57)  came  from  Tyler, 
Tex.,  where  he  was  associate  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  so  that  he  might  continue 
work  on  his  PhD  at  Emory  University.  While 
pursuing  this  degree  he  also  has  supplied  the 
nearby  Jefferson  (Ga.)  Church  and  she  began  by 
helping  to  train  senior  citizens  to  work  in  child 
care  centers. 

When  the  Community  Coordinated  Child  Care 
of  Metropolitan  Atlanta  was  formed,  Jackie  Tru- 
luck Cook  was  the  natural  choice  to  take  over  its 
fulltime  direction.  Her  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
has  made  her  so  effective  that  she  has  participated 


in  seminars  in  other  sections  of  the  country  and 
her  views  have  been  considered  by  the  Congres- 
sional committee  which  proposed  increased  federal 
aid  for  child  care. 

She  wrote  of  the  work  this  spring  in  an  article 
for  the  Atlanta  Journal,  some  of  which  is  re- 
printed below: 

The  need  for  expanded  and  improved  day  care 
services  has  been  thoroughly  documented  and 
staggers  the  imagination.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  over  4  million  working  mothers  with 
preschool  children.  Another  7.5  million  mothers 
of  school  age  children  also  work. 

Yet,  there  are  less  than  700,000  licensed  day 
care  openings  across  the  nation.  Atlanta  has  its 
share  of  need.  The  1960  census  revealed  that  there 
were  25,440  working  mothers  with  preschool  chil- 
dren in  metropolitan  Atlanta.  Undoubtedly,  the 
1970  census  figure,  when  available,  will  show  a 
significant  increase. 

The  current  supply  of  day  care  openings  meets 
less  than  one-third  of  the  demand.  Statistics  such 
as  these  seem  cold  and  unreal  but  represent  some 
harsh  realities. 

For  example:  Jennifer,  age  8,  stayed  home 
from  school  one  day  to  take  care  of  her  3-year- 
old  brother,  Derrick.  Peggy,  age  2,  spent  the  day 
locked  in  the  bedroom  while  her  mother  worked. 
Norma,  age  3,  spent  a  tearful  day  along  with  6 
other  children  in  the  back  room  of  a  neighbor's 
house. 

These  children,  like  many  others,  are  left  daily 
in  inadequate  and  often  dangerous  situations,  not 
because  their  mothers  are  unconcerned  but  because 
they  work  of  necessity  and  have  been  unable  to 
find  or  pay  for  the  services  needed.  In  addition 
to  the  low-income  mother  who  works  out  of  fi- 
nancial necessity,  there  are  a  host  of  mothers  who 
work  by  choice  for  a  variety  of  reasons  and  who 
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also  find  that  they  are  unable  to  secure  adequate 
care  for  their  children. 

Much  of  the  controversy  (over  federal  aid 
proposals)  has  surrounded  the  charge  of  "collec- 
tive child  rearing  by  the  government."  A  close 
analysis  will  reveal  that  there  are  ways  to  keep 
the  child-rearing  function  firmly  in  the  hands 
of  parents  within  the  context  of  increased  public 
resources.  Programs  which  are  designed  to  give 
"policy  power"  to  the  parents  of  children  served 
protect  the  right  of  the  parent  to  perform  his  role. 

If  resources  are  to  be  made  available  through 
the  federal  and  state  governments  it  is  essential 
that  these  resources  flow  through  community  con- 
trol systems  with  parents  in  the  driver's  seats. 
If  every  public  child  care  program  included 
parents  at  the  planning  level  and  allowed  local 
communities  to  determine  "prime  sponsors,"  there 
would  be  little  danger  of  the  development  of  a 
rigid,  bureaucratic  system  of  child  care,  or  of 
"collective  child  rearing." 

At  the  local  level,  the  Atlanta  area  has  mobi- 
lized itself  in  recent  months  to  take  advantage  of 
funds  which  have  been  available  for  some  time 
under  Title  4A  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This 
legislation  makes  75  percent  federal  funds  avail- 
able with  the  25  percent  match  being  provided 
by  the  local  community. 

Where  the  local  share  could  be  identified, 
multiplied  funds  have  been  secured — as  in  the 
case  of  the  Model  Cities  Child  Care  Program,  the 
Atlanta  Public  Schools  prekindergarten,  extended 
day  and  day  care  programs,  the  United  Appeal 
day  care  programs,  and  others. 

Through  these  funds,  subsidized  day  care 
services  serving  low  income  families  in  the  At- 
lanta area  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
year.  The  need,  however,  is  so  great  that  the  num- 
ber of  openings  would  have  to  be  increased  again 
threefold  to  begin  to  meet  the  demand. 


Fortunately,  Title  4A  funds  have  created  not 
only  additional  day-care  openings  but  have 
created  supportive  resources.  Community  Co- 
ordinated Child  Care  of  Metropolitan  Atlanta 
(CCCC),  funded  by  Title  4A  with  United  Appeal 
and  Model  Cities  funds  as  match,  is  a  planning 
and  coordinating  agency  offering  technical  assist- 
ance, information,  and  other  resources  to  day  care 
operators,  agencies  and  parents.  New  staff  train- 
ing programs  have  been  created  to  supplement 
training  efforts  already  in  progress  in  the  com- 
munity. Health  and  nutrition  components  have 
been  expanded. 

Atlanta  has  also  had  a  major  Head  Start  pro- 
gram for  some  time.  The  Head  Start  concept  has 
significantly  influenced  the  development  of  day 
care  services  under  other  funding  sources. 

The  role  of  the  parents  in  the  community,  and 
the  type  of  program  and  curriculum  offered  have 
served  as  models  for  new  programs.  In  spite  of 
the  proliferation  of  new  programs,  the  acute 
shortage  of  adequate  day  care  still  exists  in  At- 
lanta as  in  other  parts  of  the  nation.  This  shortage 
can  be  attributed  primarily  to  a  lack  of  funds 
to  finance  the  programs. 

Adequate  child  care  is  expensive.  Staff  facili- 
ties and  equipment  are  essential  ingredients.  With 
rising  salaries,  the  cost  of  care  has  increased. 

If  programs  include  such  elements  as  trans- 
portation, social  services,  health  and  nutrition 
services  and  sufficient  staff,  the  cost  averages  a 
minimum  of  $30  per  week  per  child.  When  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  private  proprietary  care 
this  cost  seems  high.  A  closer  look  will  reveal 
that  comparable  comprehensive  service  would 
cost  the  same  under  any  sponsorship. 

In  any  program  of  this  type,  it  is  essential 
to  preserve  flexibility  so  that  the  program  can 
shape  itself  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  child 
and  the  community.  Sound  programming  can  be 
accomplished  without  standardization  if  the  child 
rather  than  the  program  is  held  central.  Mean- 
while, many  parents  in  Atlanta  are  still  meeting 
disappointment  as  they  search  for  adequate  child 
care  at  a  price  they  can  afford.  The  losers  in  this 
situation  are  the  children,  the  family  and  the 
community. 

For  many  children  the  most  important  and 
impressionable  years  of  their  lives  are  being  spent 
in  an  inadequate  environment.  The  cost  of  wasted 
potential  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay. 

The  United  States  is  belatedly  recognizing  the 
human  costs.  Other  countries  have  placed  child 
care  and  child  development  programs  high  in 
national  priorities.  Not  only  are  organized  pro- 
grams more  advanced  abroad,  but  the  child  care 
profession  is  held  in  much  higher  esteem.  Much 
work  remains  if  Americans  hope  to  close  the  gap. 
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lege  awarded  him  an  honorary  DD 
degree  in  1964. 

Knox  Wyatt  '31  of  Rome,  Ga.,  has 
been  recognized  again  by  Franklin 
Life  Insurance  Company  for  one  of 
its  top  honors:  designated  Regional 
Manager  of  the  Year  for  1971.  He 
has  earned  this  accolade  on  other 
occasions,  along  with  every  other 
honor  the  company  bestows  for  out- 
standing accomplishment.  Wyatt 
holds  the  designation  of  Chartered 
Life  Underwriter  and  continues  to 
serve  PC  as  a  trustee 

Dr.  Randolph  E.  Carothers  '32  is 
now  in  his  fourth  year  as  chairman 
of  the  department  of  education  and 
library  science  at  Gardner  -  Webb 
College  in  Boiling  Springs,  N.  C. 
He  had  previously  served  for  14 
years  as  principal  of  Ashley  High 
School  in  Gastonia,  N.  C,  and  prior 
to  that  was  principal  of  Gaffney 
(SO  High.  He  earned  his  MA  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina 
and  his  EdD  from  Florida  State. 

Robert  S.  Moore  '34,  senior  resi- 
dent agent  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  in  Asheville,  N.  C, 
has  been  associated  with  the  FBI 
since  1942.  He  received  his  LLB 
degree  from  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
School  of  Law.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Mary  Catherine  MacQueen, 
and  they  have  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

C.  P.  Snowden,  Jr.  '35  works  in 
the  comptroller  department  of  the 
Naval  Supply  Center,  Charleston, 
S.  C.  He  and  his  wife  Clara  live  at 
306  Susan  Drive. 

The  Rev.  Furman  E.  Jordan  '35 
recently  moved  to  serve  the  pulpits 
of  the  Marion  Junction  and  Cather- 
ine (Ala.)  Presbyterian  churches 
after  a  number  of  years  as  minister 
of  the  Bessemer  Church.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Bessemer  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  1964. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Chapman  '36  has 
been  an  anesthesiologist  at  the  Mercy 
Hospital,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  since 
1957.  He  received  his  MD  degree 
from  the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina  in  1940,  served  five  years 
in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  during 
World   War  II   and   later   did   resi- 


dency work  and  taught  at  the  Boston 
City  Hospital.  Chapman  has  been 
an  active  Presbyterian  church  offi- 
cer in  Charlotte.  He  married  the 
former  Florence  Clauss,  and  they 
have  six  children. 

Lawrence  D.  Weldon  '37  of  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  was  awarded  a  master 
of  science  in  education  degree  by 
Old  Dominion  University,  Norfolk, 
last  January.  His  area  of  concen- 
tration was  school  administration. 

Robert  I.  Upshur  '39,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Upshur,  Riley  and  Bult- 
man  architects  of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
has  retired  this  spring.  He  will  as- 
sume a  new  position  related  to  the 
planning  of  all  school  construction 
in  the  state  with  the  department  of 
education.  Address:  1631  Tangle- 
wood  Road. 

1940-49 

M.  Reynolds  Griffin  '40  earlier 
this  year  was  named  director  of 
cotton  procurement  for  Greenwood 
(SC)  Mills.  He  joined  this  organiza- 
tion shortly  after  graduation  from 
PC  and  has  been  with  it  ever  since, 
except  for  a  1942-46  intermission  to 
serve  in  the  Air  Force  in  World 
War  II.  Griffin  is  married  to  the 
former  Dorothy  Garrett,  and  they 
have  one  son.  Address:  Route  5, 
Cedar  Lake. 

Air  Force  Master  Sergeant  Donald 
E.  Draper  '41,  an  information  tech- 
nician, is  now  on  duty  with  a  unit 
of  the  Tactical  Air  Command  sta- 
tioned at  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force 
Base,  Ariz. 

Dr.  William  H.  Talbot  '41  is  a 
physician  associated  with  the  Rock- 
ingham Memorial  Hospital  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  He  has  been  in  this 
position  since  1957  and  has  been 
chairman  of  the  board  of  stewards 
of  the  Harrisonburg  Methodist 
Church.  He  earned  his  MD  from 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 
Talbot  is  married  to  the  former 
Evelyn  Frye,  and  they  have  two 
sons  and  a  daughter. 

Henry  G.  Bedinger,  Jr.  '42  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  is  a  senior  salesman 
with  the  US  Plywood  Company,  an 


organization  with  which  he  has  been 
affiliated  since  1954.  He  has  been 
an  elder  and  Sunday  School  super- 
intendent with  Trinity  Presbyterian 
Church  there.  Bedinger  and  his 
wife  —  the  former  Sarah  Frances 
Graham — have  a  son  and  daughter 
Sally,  who  is  currently  a  freshman 
at  PC. 

Dick  L.  Johnson  '43  is  an  attorney 
in  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Simmonds,  Herndon, 
Fortune,  Johnson  &  Coleman.  He 
earned  his  law  degree  at  Northwest- 
ern University  after  Navy  service 
in  World  War  II  and  then  served  as 
a  US  government  attorney  for  four 
years  before  entering  private  prac- 
tice. He  and  his  wife  —  the  former 
Nancy  Kaiser — have  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Address:  910  Woodland. 
Dr.  Kemper  D.  Lake  '43  has  been 
engaged  in  the  general  practice  of 
medicine  since  1948  in  Whitmire, 
S.  C,  where  he  also  is  actively  in- 
volved in  civic  affairs.  He  and  wife 
Muriel  have  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Horton,  Jr. 
'45,  executive-secretary  of  Charles- 
ton Presbytery  since  1961,  is  the 
retiring  moderator  of  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina.  He  also  has  been 
named  to  serve  in  the  responsible 
position  of  committee  chairman  in 
planning  for  the  proposed  new 
Synod  realignment  as  recommended 
by  the  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
bly. A  Columbia  Seminary  graduate, 
Horton  served  the  Mount  Pleasant 
(SC)  Church  from  1948  to  1961.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Sue  All- 
ston,  and  they  have  five  children 
(two  adopted). 

Gerhardt  Bruggerman  '43  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  is  associated  with 
the  Southern  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  has  recently  been  engaged 
in  taking  courses  in  advanced  under- 
writing. 

Carl  W.  Dohn  '47  is  president  of 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Cabinet  Works  and 
an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  there.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Mary  Frances  Harris  '46,  and 
they  have  three  sons.  One  son,  Carl, 
Jr.,  finished  PC  in  1970  and  is  now 
in  medical  school,  while  son  Henry 
is  a  rising  senior  and  co-editor  of 
The  Blue  Stocking. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mabry  Trammell 
'47  teaches  first  grade  in  the  Clinton 
Elementary  School.  She  and  hus- 
band Alvin  have  a  son  and  daughter. 
John  C.  Bearden  '48  is  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Greer  (SO.  The  board  of  directors 
elevated  him  to  that  position  in 
January  after  he  had  served  as  exec- 
utive vice-president  and  cashier  for 
the  past  three  years.  Bearden  has 
been  affiliated  with  that  bank  since 
finishing  PC  and  has  attended  the 
School  of  Banking  of  the  South.  A 
past  officer  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
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tion,  he  is  married  to  the  former 
Iris  Elaine  Dorn,  and  they  have 
three  daughters.  He  continues  to 
live  in  his  nearby  hometown,  Well- 
ford. 

James  H.  Banbury  '48,  who  earned 
his  divinity  degree  at  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary  last  year  after 
a  career  as  a  newspaperman,  is  now 
serving  as  pastor  of  the  Candor  (NC) 
Presbyterian  Church. 

W.  C.  Bennett  '48  is  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Arthur  State 
Bank  of  Union,  S.  C,  with  which  he 
has  been  connected  since  graduation. 
He  is  active  in  religious  and  civic 
affairs,  serving  as  an  officer  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  of  both 
the  South  Carolina  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Independent  Bankers 
Association.  His  father  attended  PC 
and  daughter  Patricia  is  now  a  ris- 
ing junior  here,  making  her  the  third 
generation.  Bennett  and  wife  Lou- 
ise also  have  two  younger  sons. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Ann  Davidson 
Moorefield  and  Dr.  David  R.  Moore- 
field  '48  of  Clinton  —  a  daughter, 
Laura — on  May  25,  1972.  He  has 
been  professor  of  philosophy  and 
sociology  at  PC  for  ten  years,  and 
they  have  four  children. 

Charles  W.  Galloway  '49,  who  re- 
tired from  the  Army  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1970,  is  now  assistant 
principal  of  the  North  Augusta  (SC) 
Junior  High  School.  He  lives  at 
3001  Stratford  Drive,  Augusta. 

1950-55 

William  V.  Byrum  '50  is  oj  .  ° 
manager  with  Band  &  White  p:..-t- 
ing  company  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
He  had  previously  been  associated 
with  Jacobs  Press  of  Clinton  and 
with  the  National  Beta  Club  as  busi- 
ness manager  and  journal  editor  for 
12  years.  He  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Jean  Harris  '49,  and  they  have 
a  son  and  two  daughters. 

Allen  W.  Draughon,  Jr.,  '50  owns 
the  Aubrey  Cavenaugh  Agency,  an 
insurance  organization  with  which 
he  has  been  affiliated  in  hometown 
Warsaw,  N.  C,  since  1956.  He  had 
previously  coached  football  for  six 
years,  first  at  Warsaw  High  and 
then  Hargrave  Military  Academy. 
A  Presbyterian  elder  and  an  active 
civic  leader,  Draughon  and  wife — 
the  former  Polly  Baldwin — have  two 
sons  and  a  daughter. 

Charlie  Davidson  '50  is  now  head 
coach  at  Darlington  School  in  Rome, 
Ga.  He  moved  into  this  position  re- 
cently after  21  years  of  coaching  at 
Washington  -  Wilkes  High  School, 
Washington,  Ga.  He  won  four  state 
championships  there  and  was  recog- 
nized among  the  outstanding  high 
school  coaches  in  Georgia.  Davidson, 
wife  Vickie  and  children  Greg,  Mike 
and  Jody  are  making  their  home  at 
Route  4,  Margo  Trail,  Rome. 

Dr.  Lewis  M.  Cheek  '51  is  engaged 


Davidson  '50 


Thurman  '52 


Wilson  '58 


in  private  practice  as  a  dentist  in 
Greenwood,  S.  C.  He  has  been  situ- 
ated there  since  finishing  Emory 
University  dental  school  in  1953.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Mary  Gen- 
try, and  they  have  three  daughters. 

Joe  A.  Weingartner  '51,  group 
vice  -  president  with  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Atlanta,  was  one  of 
27  business  executives  from  11  states 
and  three  foreign  countries  invited 
to  attend  Emory  University's  15th 
annual  Advanced  Management  Pro- 
gram at  Sea  Island,  Ga.,  last  winter. 
He  and  his  family  reside  at  2391 
Dellwood  Drive  NW,  Atlanta. 

John  K.  Thurman  '52  last  Janu- 
ary was  appointed  a  vice-president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  At- 
lanta. He  is  manager  of  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  Street  branch  office  and  has 
been  affiliated  with  the  organiza- 
tion for  a  number  of  years — has 
studied  finance  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  American  Institute 
of  Banking.  He  and  wife  Martha 
have  three  children. 

Cedric  C.  Jernigan  '53  is  a  partner 
in  the  Cole  Chevrolet  Company, 
dealers  in  Chevrolet  and  Oldsmobile 
automobiles,  in  Yanceyville,  N.  C.  He 
has  been  in  this  business  since  1966 
after  ten  years  as  credit  manager 
with  General  Motors  Acceptance 
Corporation.  Jernigan  is  married  to 
the  former  Betty  Jean  Barresi,  and 
they  have  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Michael  B.  Sholar  '53  owns  the 
Sholar  Lumber  Company  of  Lenoir, 
N.  C,  where  he  and  wife  Patricia 
live  with  a  daughter  and  two  sons 
at  514  College  Avenue,  SW.  He  is 
an  active  churchman  and  has  main- 
tained his  interest  in  athletics  as  an 
official  who  has  been  selected  to 
handle  some  of  the  North  Carolina 
high  school  all-star  games. 

Enoch  Harding,  Jr.  '53  recently 
became  division  general  manager  of 
the  Alamo  Division  of  the  Kellwood 
Company  in  Alamo,  Tenn.  He  moved 
to  this  position  after  serving  as  di- 
vision manager  with  Oxford  Indus- 
tries in  Columbia,  S.  C,  for  the  past 
seven  years.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
plant  manager  with  Stone  Manufac- 
turing Company,  1955-65.  Harding, 
wife  Sarah  and  four  children  make 
their  new  home  at  32  Oakmont 
Place,  Jackson,  Tenn. 


The  Rev.  John  D.  Campbell,  Jr.  '54 
serves  as  minister  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Milledgeville, 
Ga.  He  has  filled  this  pulpit  since 
1966  after  being  situated  first  in 
Dublin,  Ga.,  and  then  at  the  Winter 
Park  Church  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Betty 
Newton,  have  two  children. 

Frederick  W.  McDaniel  '54  has 
been  assigned  as  office  administrator 
in  the  new  Seaford  office  of  Dela- 
ware's Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service,  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  This  vocational  rehab 
program  has  been  selected  in  a  pilot 
project  for  the  nation  to  work  with 
the  Division  of  Social  Services  and 
Employment  Security  to  expand  its 
program  to  include  public  assistance 
to  disabled  individuals  and  families 
as  well  as  the  mentally  and  physi- 
cally disabled.  He  is  located  at  215 
High  Street,  Seaford,  Del. 

Spencer  Johnson  '55  of  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  now  is  assistant  principal 
at  Evans  Junior  High  School  there 
after  being  associated  with  the 
Crutchfield  Sporting  Goods  Com- 
pany for  three  years.  He  previously 
cooached  at  Gaffney  and  Camden 
CSC)    high  schools. 

Richard  Ray  '55  owns  and  operates 
the  Hobby  House  in  Greenville, 
S.  C,  where  he  and  wife  Beverly 
recently  moved  to  a  new  home  ad- 
dress at  402  Aberdeen  Drive. 

Charles  W.  Twitty  '55  is  regional 
manager  with  the  All-State  Insur- 
ance Company,  operating  out  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  His  address  there 
is  1897  Boone  Hall  Drive. 

1956-59 

The  Rev.  George  B.  Hutchins  '56 
on  June  1  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Marion, 
N.  C.  He  moved  from  Shreveport, 
La.,  where  he  had  been  minister  of 
the  Westminster  Church  since  1964. 

George  L.  Johnson,  Jr.  '56  is  a 
partner  in  George  L.  Johnson  &  Son 
Insurance  Agency,  offering  complete 
insurance  service,  in  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.  He  and  wife  Vicki  and  three 
daughters  live  at  426  South  Fairview 
Street.  Johnson  has  been  active  in 
church  and  civic  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, including  being  commanding 
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officer  of  the  US  Naval  Reserve  Unit 
there. 

Richard  L.  Cain,  Jr.  '56  is  now  a 
vice-president  with  the  South  Caro- 
lina National  Bank  in  Greenville. 
He  moved  there  during  the  past  year 
from  Spartanburg,  where  he  was  an 
assistant  vice-president.  Cain  has 
been  affiliated  with  SC  National 
since  completing  Army  service  in 
1958. 

The  Rev.  Archie  C.  Reed  '57  is 
now  director  of  clinical  pastoral  edu- 


cation and  chaplaincy  programs  at 
the  Institute  of  Addictions,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Maudalene  Young  '58,  and 
four  children  live  in  nearby  Winns- 
boro  (Route  1,  Box  44F).  Reed  has 
been  in  chaplain's  work  since  1965, 
first  at  the  Crosson  (Pa.)  State  Hos- 
pital and  then  at  the  Florida  Alco- 
holic Center  in  Avon  Park. 

The  Rev.  Sibbett  Frank  Sapp  '57 
and  his  wife  and  family  are  now  in 
Japan    at   the   start   of   a   four-year 


tour  as  missionaries  in  evangelistic 
work.  He  had  served  as  minister  of 
education  at  the  Dalton  (Ga.)  First 
Presbyterian  Church  for  three  years 
when  he  decided  to  enter  the  for- 
eign field.  After  several  months  at 
the  Missionary  Orientation  Center 
in  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  the  Sapps 
shipped  out  to  their  present  address: 
4-23,  Nagaminedai  2-Chome,  Nada- 
Ku,  Kobe,  Japan. 

Patrick  E.  Wilson  '58  has  been  ap- 
pointed  director   of   manpower   de- 


Social  Meetings  and  Telephone  Campaigns 


The  biggest  year  yet  among  PC  local  clubs  produced 
during  the  1971-72  season  26  meetings  in  14  different 
areas  in  four  states.  More  than  1,200  persons — alumni, 
spouses,  friends,  parents,  prospective  students — attended 
the  variety  of  programs  ranging  from  social  affairs 
to  work  sessions. 

In  the  big  spring  of  '72,  seven  of  the  16  meetings 
brought  alumni  telephone  committees  together  in  key 
areas  for  two-hour  night  sessions  calling  fellow  alumni 
for  pledges  to  the  Annual  Giving  program.  The  out- 
standing success  of  this  project  (in  Atlanta,  Charleston, 
Charlotte,  Columbia,  Greenville,  Rock  Hill  and  Spar- 
tanburg) has  pushed  the  current  Annual  Giving  off  to 
the  fastest  start  ever. 

These  11  staff  and  faculty  representatives  and  two 
students  took  turns  in  helping  with  programs  for  the 
club  meetings:  President  Marc  C.  Weersing,  Deans 
Fred  Chapman  and  Ben  Ivey,  Business  Manager  Ed 
Campbell,  Development  Director  Bob  McCaslin,  Alumni 
&  Public  Relations  Director  Ben  Hay  Hammet,  Ad- 
missions Director  Joe  Nixon,  Professor  Jack  Pressau, 
Coaches  Cally  Gault,  Billy  Tiller  and  Herb  Robinson, 
and  student  singers  Carolyn  Brown  and  Wick  Powell. 
Here's  a  capsule  report: 

ANDERSON.  S.  C,  staged  another  Ladies'  Night 
under  the  direction  of  Louis  Jackson  '28  on  April  24 
and  elected  these  new  officers  to  head  the  club:  Presi- 
dent— Doug  McDougald  '61;  and  secretary — Billy  Wilkes 
'61.  Fifty-three  persons  attended  this  affair  at  the 
Holiday  Inn. 

ATLANTA  staged  three  successful  events  under  the 
good  guidance  of  Graham  Edmunds  '62,  Bill  Hart  '57, 
Richard  Oliver  '56  and  Gene  Goodwyn  '63.  Two  Ladies' 
Night  occasions  at  the  Plantation  Cafeteria  in  Decatur 

Atlanta    leaders   Bill    Hart,   Ike    Cobb,   Richard   Oliver 
and  Jim  Johnson  enjoy  local  club  meeting  fellowship. 
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drew  40  to  the  October  25  meeting  and  93  to  the  April 
10  affair.  Then  a  special  committee  assembled  on  April 
19  at  the  First  National  Bank  to  use  some  of  its  fa- 
cilities for  the  telephone  campaign.  New  club  officers 
are:  President — Ike  Cobb  '65;  vice-president — Jim  John- 
son '50;  secretary — Billy  Piephoff  '61. 

AUGUSTA,  under  the  leadership  of  Ken  Daughtry 
'57,  held  a  Ladies'  Night  social  at  the  Town  Tavern 
on  April  27.  Thirty  persons  were  in  attendance. 

CHARLESTON  alumni  also  produced  a  full  slate  of 
three  meetings  during  the  past  school  year.  Social 
occasions  were  held  in  the  educational  building  of 
the  First  (Scots)  Presbyterian  Church  last  October  14 
with  35  attending  and  on  April  13  with  42  there.  The 
telephone  session  in  behalf  of  Annual  Giving  centered 
at  Palmetto  Ford  Company.  Among  the  leaders  here: 
Huiet  Paul  '40;  Julius  Wannamaker  '51  and  new  club 
president  William  Scott  '23.  Other  newly  elected  club 
officers:  Vice-president — Ben  Macmillan  '54;  and  sec- 
retary— Dr.  Ed  Hay  '56. 

Two  spring  activities  found  CHARLOTTE  alumni 
sponsoring  a  Ladies'  Night  meeting  with  42  attending 
on  April  6  at  the  Barclay  Cafeteria  and  then  conducting 
a  jamup  telephone  campaign  on  April  17.  Club  Presi- 
dent Ed  Jackson  '60  took  the  lead  and  made  the  facili- 
ties of  his  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company  avail- 
able for  the  call  session.  Others  spearheading  the 
activities  were  Pete  Sloan  '55,  Marcus  Prince  '54  and 
Jim  Townsend  '61.  Newly  elected  club  officers  are: 
President — Jim  Barnhardt  '67;  vice-president — Dennis 
Troutman  '49;  and  secretary — Roy  Coker  '41. 

CLINTON  alumni  joined  in  helping  to  promote  and 
sponsor  the  annual  Walter  Johnson  Club  football  season 
kickoff     program     last     September.     Several     hundred 

In  Charleston,  Julius  Wannamaker  and  Sam  King  con- 
gratulate new  officers  W.  S.  Scott  and  Ben  Macmillan. 
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velopment  in  the  marketing  opera- 
tions division  of  the  life,  health  and 
financial  services  department  at 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn.  He  moved  up  from 
the  position  of  assistant  director  he 
had  held  since  1970.  Wilson  joined 
the  company  in  1959,  worked  in  the 
Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Atlanta 
offices,  and  then  was  brought  to  the 
home  office  in  Hartford  as  a  train- 
ing assistant  in  1966.  He  received 
his     Chartered     Life     Underwriter 


designation  in  1969.  He  and  wife 
Mitzi  make  their  home  at  11  Revere 
Drive,  Bloomfield,  Conn.,  where  he 
is  an  active  Episcopal  lay  reader  and 
Sunday  School  teacher. 

The  Rev.  W.  Larry  Crocker  '59  is 
pastor  of  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
churches  in  South  Carolina.  Since 
he  became  minister  of  the  newly  es- 
tablished Harbor  View  Presbyterian 
Church  near  Charleston  less  than 
four  years  ago,  its  membership  has 
grown   to   315.    He   and   his   family 


live  at  1045  Birchdale  Drive,  Charles- 
ton. 

1960-62 

Lonnie  A.  Love  '60,  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  of  Marietta,  Ga., 
is  president  of  the  science  division 
of  the  Georgia  Association  of  Edu- 
cators. His  address:  41  Gramling 
St.,  Marietta. 

Bobby  Pate  '60  last  year  became 
head  coach  at  Norcross    (Ga.)    High 


Local  alumni  clubs  have  biggest  year  in  behalf  of  PC 


alumni    and   students    assembled    in   Belk   Auditorium. 

Another  triple-header  saw  the  COLUMBIA  club 
combining  probably  its  two  most  successful  Ladies' 
Nights  with  an  effective  telephone  campaign.  President 
Ted  Freeman  '54  put  on  the  first  social  occasion  with 
90  attending  at  the  Redwood  Cafeteria  last  October  11. 
At  this  time  these  new  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent— Bob  Hill  '58;  vice-president — Bill  Bassham  '68; 
secretary-treasurer — Pat  Dorn  '61.  The  new  regime 
then  staged  a  nice  affair  for  83  persons  at  the  Fort 
Jackson  Officers'  Club  on  March  29,  followed  by  the 
telephone  project  in  the  facilities  of  Pat  Dorn's  First 
National  Bank  on  April   11. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  C,  alumni  joined  in  the  annual 
entertainment  of  PC  cadets  attending  the  Fort  Bragg 
ROTC  summer  camp  when  51  assembled  at  the  Em- 
pire Steak  House  on  July  12.  David  Trice  '43  and  Jim 
Wilson  '34  made  the  arrangements  again  this  year. 

The  GREENVILLE  club  sponsored  its  annual  John- 
son Club  sports  program  at  Epps  Eating  Place  last 
September  14  under  the  direction  of  Dee  Parker  '56. 
and  returned  to  that  establishment  for  the  March  27 
Ladies'  Night  directed  by  President  John  Callaham  '52 
Seventy  attended  the  first  affair;  and  50,  the  second. 
The  telephone  campaign  was  headed  by  new  club  Presi- 
dent Bob  Ellison  '40,  who  made  the  facilities  of  C. 
Douglas  Wilson  Company  available  for  the  work. 
Elected  to  serve  with  Ellison  as  club  officers:  Vice- 
president — Sandy  Hagood  '65  of  Easley;  and  secretary 
— L.  L.  Holladay  '25  of  Greer  (since  deceased). 

GREENWOOD,  S.  C,  alumni  revived  their  interest 
with  a  Ladies'  Night  affair  at  The  Ranch  on  May  2. 
Thirty  attended  this  occasion  held  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  David  Neville  '51. 

Ted    Freeman    (I)    turns    over   reins   of   the    Columbia 
Alumni  Club  to  Pat  Dorn,  Bill  Bassham  and  Bob  Hill. 


The  ROCK  HILL  club  had  50  in  attendance  at  its 
Ladies'  Night  social  affair  last  November  2  in  the  ed- 
ucational building  of  Oakland  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  John  Oates  Woods  '33  once  again  pro- 
moting the  occasion.  New  officers  elected  at  that  time 
were:  President — John  M.  Stewart,  Jr.  '52;  vice-presi- 
dent— Dr.  Cloud  Hicklin  '53;  and  secretary-treasurer- — 
Robert  Hopkins  '64.  Stewart  and  Hicklin  then  joined 
with  Harry  Hicklin  '48  in  directing  the  telephone  cam- 
paign held  in  the  latter's  Standard  Life  &  Casualty 
Insurance  Company  offices  the  night  of  April  4. 

The  SPARTANBURG  club,  led  by  Dick  Carr  '62, 
also  came  through  with  three  meetings  during  the  past 
year.  After  a  stag  football  session  attended  by  30  at  the 
Four  Seasons  last  September  27,  the  club  conducted  a 
telephone  campaign  on  March  20  and  then  held  a  Ladies' 
Night  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  April  13. 
Officers  serving  with  Carr  are:  Vice-president — -Bill 
Buchheit  '68  and  secretary-treasurer — Bill  Brown  '64, 
who  made  the  facilities  of  his  Spartanburg  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  available  for  the  calling  project. 

The  TRI-COUNTY  club  of  Clarendon,  Lee  and 
Sumter  counties  had  40  in  attendance  at  its  Ladies' 
Night  held  last  November  30  at  the  Sumter  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  under  the  leadership  of  L.  C.  Brooker 
'49  and  Club  President  Sam  Lipsey  '40.  New  officers 
elected:  President — John  C.  Bell  '47  of  Bishopville; 
vice-presidents — Joe  Kirven  '53  of  Sumter  and  Charles 
McCord  '49  of  Manning;  secretary-treasurer  —  Cliff 
Goodwin  III  '70  of  Sumter. 

The  annual  Christmas  Party  of  TALLAHASSEE,  Fla  , 
alumni  came  off  again  on  schedule  at  Wakulla  Springs 
last  December  4  as  Jimmy  Dennard  '39  performed  his 
usual  good  services  as  arrangements  chairman. 

New  Tri-County  Club  leaders  Cliff  Goodwin,  Joe  Kirven 
and  John  C.  Bell  discuss  plans  with  Sam  Lipsey   (r). 
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School,  while  teammate  Bill  Scho- 
field  '60  moved  into  the  head  coach- 
ing position  at  Swainsboro  (Ga.) 
High. 

Harvey  Wittschen,  Jr.  '60  received 
his  PhD  in  business  administration 
from  the  University  of  Alabama  last 
summer.  He  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor at  the  Citadel,  where  he  has 
taught  since  1966.  Wittschen  also 
has  taught  at  Alabama  and  the  Bap- 
tist College  at  Charleston. 

James  E.  Woodward  '60  has  re- 
turned to  South  Carolina  as  an  ac- 
count executive  with  Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  in  the  Co- 
lumbia office.  After  finishing  PC, 
he  spent  ten  years  with  General 
Mills  working  as  a  sales  representa- 
tive and  district  sales  manager.  He 
and  his  family  now  live  at  207 
Charlwood  Road,  Irmo,   S.  C. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Barbara  Edenfield 
Piephoff  and  William  E.  Piephoff 
'61  of  Atlanta  —  a  daughter,  Erin 
Elizabeth— on  October  11,  1971.  They 
live  at  2280  Campbellton  Road,  At- 
lanta,  Ga. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Smith  Wilkes 
and  Robert  William  Wilkes,  Jr.  '61 
of  Anderson,  S.  C,  a  son,  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  1972.  After  being  situated 
as  an  officer  with  Citizens  &  South- 
ern National  Bank  in  Florence  for 
a  number  of  years,  Wilkes  moved  to 
Anderson  last  September  as  vice- 
president   in   charge   of  that   office. 

William  H.  "Sonny"  DuBose  '62 
and  Robert  W.  Joiner  '62  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  have  united  to  form 
D/J  Supermarkets,  Inc.,  retail  gro- 
cery outlets  for  the  purpose  of  mass 
distribution  of  grocery  products  in 
the  Southeastern  United  States  un- 
der the  name  of  Thriftimart.  Both 
worked  as  unit  sales  managers  with 
Procter  and  Gamble  for  a  number 
of  years. 

The  Rev.  Paul  A.  Layton  '62  re- 
cently became  pastor  of  the  Mt. 
Airy  (NC)  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  had  previously  been  the  minister 
at  Monticello,  Ga.,  for  five  years 
after  a  year  as  chaplain  at  Grady 
Hospital  in  Atlanta. 

William  M.  Matthews  '62  of  Macon, 
Ga.,  recently  was  promoted  to  vice- 
president  of  the  seven  Belk-Mat- 
thews  stores  in  Middle  Georgia  suc- 
ceeding his  father,  the  late  Henry 
Matthews.  A  former  PC  alumni  di- 
rector, he  also  has  been  active  in 
community  and  religious  affairs  of 
Macon,  including  a  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Frances  Flournoy, 
and  two  children  live  at  3185  Vista 
Circle. 

The  Rev.  Sanders  G.  Read,  Jr.  '62 
and  wife  will  leave  for  Brazil 
in  August  to  serve  as  evangelistic 
missionaries  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  US.  They  are  attending  the 
Institute   for   Outgoing  Missionaries 


Andy  Howard  '54 


His    Textbook    Makes    Physics    Fun 


Adventures  in  Physics  is  the  title 
of  a  new  textbook  written  by  An- 
drew S.  Howard  '54  and  Phillip 
Highsmith,  his  colleague  in  the  Con- 
verse   College    physics    department. 

The  book  and  accompanying  lab 
manual  were  published  in  March  by 
W.  B.  Saunders  Co.  of  Philadelphia. 
Designed  for  a  one-term  introduc- 
tory course  in  physics  for  the  non- 
science  major,  the  unique  feature 
of  the  book  is  its  extensive  use  of 
graphical  analysis.  This  gives  stu- 
dents who  are  not  strong  in  mathe- 
matics a  tool  for  analyzing  physical 
situations. 

The  book  grew  out  of  an  expe- 
rimental course  Howard  and  High- 
smith  developed  to  prove  that  the 
study  of  what  physics  is  all  about 
can  be  an  exciting  adventure.  Con- 
struction of  a  simple  radio  is  one 
popular  experiment. 

Andy  Howard,  assistant  professor 
of   mathematics   and   physics,   joined 


the  Converse  faculty  in  1962.  After 
finishing  PC  in  1954,  he  earned  his 
MS  at  Clemson  and  taught  at  PC, 
1957-60.    He  is  on  right  above. 


at  Montreat,  N.  C,  this  summer  in 
preparation  for  their  new  work. 
A  McClellanville,  S.  C,  native,  Read 
served  the  Grace  Covenant  Church 
of  Laurens  for  the  past  seven  years 
and  had  added  the  nearby  Owings 
Church  for  the  past  18  months.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Kathleen  Berry 
of  Union,  S.  C. 

M.  Robert  Stevens,  Jr.  '62  has  been 
promoted  from  assistant  cashier  to 
assistant  vice-president  at  North 
Carolina  National  Bank.  He  was  se- 
lected last  March  as  the  commercial 
loan  and  marketing  officer  for  a  new 
office  opening  in  Pinehurst  after 
serving  the  past  two  years  as  man- 
ager of  NCNB's  Park  Road  office 
in  Charlotte.  Stevens  joined  the  or- 
ganization in  1967.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Elsie  Whetsell,  and  they 
have  a  daughter.  New  address:  325 
Country  Club  Drive,  Southern  Pines. 

1963-64 

The  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Harvard  III 
'63  has  completed  his  first  year  as 
the  minister  at  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Tallahassee,  Fla.  He 
went  there  from  his  service  with  the 
Meadowview  Church  of  Louisville, 
Ky. 

John  Henderson,  Jr.  '63  recently 
moved  to  Atlanta,  Tex.,  as  the  rep- 
resentative for  Nalco  Chemical  Com- 
pany. He  previously  was  situated  in 
Mobile,  Ala.  He  and  his  wife  reside 
on  the  outskirts  of  town,  where 
Henderson  cultivates  a  garden  and 
receives  mail  at  this  address:  Route 
3,  Box  231-0,  Atlanta,  Tex. 


The  Rev.  Eduard  N.  Loring  '63 
serves  as  assistant  professor  of 
American  Christianity  at  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary,  Decatur,  Ga. 
He  joined  the  faculty  last  fall  after 
receiving  his  MA  degree  from  Van- 
derbilt  University.  Loring  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  PhD  degree  at  this 
institution  and  also  has  studied  at 
the  University  of  Tubingen  and  the 
Goethe  Language  Institute  (both  in 
Germany)    and  at  Drew  University. 

Michael  P.  Lay  '63  is  the  head 
coach  at  Punta  Gorda,  Fla.,  where 
he  has  won  district  and  conference 
football  championships  and  finished 
high  in  state  competition. 

G.  Thomas  Braswell  '64  recently 
was  named  assistant  secretary  of 
Genuine  Parts  Company  (NYSE), 
the  Atlanta-based  distributor  of  au- 
tomotive replacement  parts.  He  had 
served  the  past  year  as  director  of 
data  processing  for  this  company. 

William  M.  Culp  '64  of  Atlanta 
has  served  as  camping  director  for 
the  Southwest  Branch  Family 
YMCA  since  early  1970.  He  assumed 
this  position  after  one  year  as  youth 
program  director  of  the  Cleveland 
(Tenn.)  YMCA.  Culp  served  for  two 
years  in  Vietnam  as  an  Army  lieu- 
tenant in  a  psychological  operations 
battalion,  earning  a  Bronze  Star. 
He  has  done  post-graduate  work  at 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary  and 
Springfield  College. 

Marshall  G.  Jones  '64  and  Tracy 
Jennings  Jones  '63  are  now  situated 
in  Richardson,  Tex.,  near  Dallas, 
after  moving  last  year  for  the  fourth 
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time  in  the  five  years  he  has  been 
affiliated  with  the  Xerox  Corpora- 
tion. At  the  time  of  his  most  recent 
correspondence,  they  had  three  chil- 
dren and  were  anticipating  another. 
Address:    305  Meadowlark  Drive. 

William  B.  Shearer,  Jr.  '64  this 
past  spring  became  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Dobson  &  Dobson 
in  Greenville,  S.  C.  After  finishing 
PC,  he  went  on  to  Mercer  Univer- 
sity Law  School  to  earn  his  LLB 
and  then  served  in  the  Army  from 
1967  to  1971.  During  this  period  he 
was  able  to  acquire  his  LLM  degree 
in  Taxation  at  New  York  University 
Law  School.  Shearer  is  married  to 
the  former  Annette  Morse,  and  they 
currently  live  at  Apartment  X105, 
Pelham  East  Apartments,  Green- 
ville. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Betty  Anderson  Wil- 
son and  Hugh  W.  Wilson  HI  '64  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  —  a  daughter, 
Stephanie  Page — on  September  21, 
1971.  He  is  a  staff  psychologist  with 
the  South  Carolina  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Department  and  resides 
with  his  family  at  405  Trapier  Drive. 
Wilson  earned  his  MA  from  Appla- 
chian  State  University  and  has  been 
in  vocational  rehab  work  since  1966. 


1965-66 

Born  to  Mrs.  Carole  Clayton 
Charles  '65  and  Danny  Charles  '65 
of  Camden,  S.  C.  —  a  daughter, 
Marion  Virginia  —  on  February  10, 
1972.  They  live  at  1506  Fair  Street, 
and  he  is  a  sales  representative  with 
Continental   Can   Company. 

Capt.  Robert  A.  Eason,  Jr.  '65,  in 
the  Air  Force  stationed  at  Wiesba- 
den AFB,  Germany,  received  his 
MA  degree  in  counseling  in  April 
during  the  second  overseas  com- 
mencement exercises  for  Ball  State 
University  students  in  England  and 
Germany.  He  was  among  600  mil- 
itary personnel  and  US  government 
employees  enrolled  in  the  Ball  State- 
Air  Force  sponsored  graduate  pro- 
grams in  counseling  and  public  serv- 
ices at  four  bases  in  England,  seven 
in  Germany  and  one  each  in  Greece, 
the  Netherlands  and  Spain. 

Lewis  H.  Hay  III  '65  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  the  State  Bank 


and  Trust  Company  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.  Prior  to  that  he  was  affiliated 
with  Sandlapper,  "the  magazine  of 
South  Carolina,"  after  earning  his 
MA  degree  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.  Address:  3204  De- 
vereaux  Road. 

Capt.  Jack  W.  Greene  '65  made 
the  news  during  the  past  winter  in 
a  special  feature  out  of  Saigon.  He 
was  mentioned  as  the  last  pilot  of 
the  twin-engine  C-123  plane  known 
as  "Patches"  because  of  the  nu- 
merous metal  patches  bandaging  its 
battle  wounds.  Retirement  came 
after  ten  years  of  combat  and  more 
than  1,000  holes  from  enemy  fire 
(four  wounded  crewmen  but  none 
killed),  and  Pilot  Greene  was  quoted 
as  saying:  "It's  just  a  tough  old 
bird."  He  was  commissioned  in  1963 
upon  completion  of  Officer  Train- 
ing School   at  Lackland  AFB,  Tex. 

Albert  J.  Pearce,  Jr.  '65  has  served 
for  the  past  several  years  as  a 
sports  writer  on  the  staff  of  the 
Newport  News    (Va. )   Times-Herald. 

The  Rev.  John  L.  Setzler  '65  this 
May  received  his  master  of  theology 
degree  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  concentrating  within  the 
department  of  pastoral  care.  This 
past  year,  in  addition  to  his  study, 
he  was  an  assistant  pastor  of  Bethel 
Lutheran  Church  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
with  primary  responsibilities  in  the 
area  of  counseling.  He  plans  to  con- 
tinue this  work  in  the  immediate 
future.  Setzler  served  for  two  years 
as  pastor  of  St.  John's  Lutheran 
Church  in  Clinton  before  returning 
to  the  seminary.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Constance  Rose  Bugay, 
live  at   127  Park  Lane,  Trenton. 

David  G.  Davies,  Jr.  '66  is  now 
associated  with  IBM  in  Greenville, 
S.  C,  and  lives  at  Apartment  W-203, 
Pelham  East  Apartments,  Green- 
ville. After  finishing  PC,  he  imme- 
diately entered  the  Army,  served 
with  the  71st  Artillery  in  Vietnam 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

Dave  Dunlap  '66  is  now  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  in  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
associated  with  the  firm  of  Ervin, 
Varn,  Jacobs  &  Odom.  He  earned 
his  doctor  of  jurisprudence  degree 
from  the  University  of  Florida  Law 
School   last  year  and  prior  to  that 
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Williams  '67 


spent  two  years  in  the  Army.  Dun- 
lap  and  wife  Janice  Marie  live  at 
830  East  Park  Avenue,  Tallahassee. 

Carroll  P.  Jones,  Jr.  '66  of  At- 
lanta, a  top-selling  underwriter  with 
the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insur7 
ance  Company,  holds  the  dstinction 
of  being  a  Million-Dollar  Round- 
table  producer  for  the  past  year. 
Address:  2401  East  Club  Drive, 
Apartment  6,  Atlanta. 

Dr.  Tom  Leland  '66  is  now  study- 
ing toward  an  MD  degree  at  the 
Medical  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina. After  graduation  from  PC,  he 
entered  Clemson  University  gradu- 
ate school  and  earned  his  PhD  in 
physiology  in  1970.  He  then  went 
on  active  Army  duty  in  the  medical 
service  corps  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain as  a  research  toxicologist  in  the 
Environmental  Hygiene  Agency  at 
Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md.  This  work 
earned  him  the  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal  and  inclusion  in  Ameri- 
can Men  and  Women  of  Science. 
Leland.  wife  Dede  and  two  children 
now  live  at  5  Gadsden  Street, 
Charleston. 

Courtney  Lipscomb  '66  was  fea- 
tured in  an  almost  full-page  picture 
in  the  January  14  issue  of  Life  maga- 
zine after  writing  a  letter  on  drugs 
and  crime  to  the  national  publication. 
The  photograph — showing  Lipscomb 
with  a  pistol  in  hand  on  the  front 
steps  of  his  Greenville,  S.  C,  home 
— is  accompanied  by  this  caption: 
"Deeply  disturbed  because  drug- 
related  crimes  have  created  'the 
most  awful  threat  we  have  ever 
imagined'  to  the  security  of  this 
community,  insurance  salesman 
Courtney  Lipscomb  keeps  a  revolver 
in  his  car  and  carries  it  with  him 
when  he  enters  his  house.  He  says 
the  US  must  spend  'billions,  not 
millions,'  to  stop  drug  traffic." 

Roland  F.  Matson  '66  is  now  an  as- 
sistant attorney  general  for  the  State 
of  Georgia.  He  assumed  this  position 
last  year  after  completing  two  years 
of  Army  service.  Prior  to  that  he 
earned  his  doctor  of  jurisprudence 
degree  from  Emory  University 
School  of  Law.  He  was  married  on 
March  18,  1972  to  Kathy  Rebecca 
Oliver,  and  they  live  at  751  North 
Indian  Creek  Drive,  Apartment  172, 
Clarkston,    Ga. 

Lewis  R.  "Rusty"  Nelson  '66  of 
Winder,  Ga.,  was  married  on  No- 
vember 6,  1971,  to  Nancy  Jane  Smith 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  He  has  been 
active  in  rado  broadcasting,  includ- 
ing WDUN  Gainesville,  which  won 
Georgia  station-of-the-year  honors 
in  1970,  and  holds  Georgia  Asso- 
ciated Press  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion superior  certificates  in  general 
news,  sports,  news  interpretation 
and  sports  play-by-play.  Address: 
110  Viking  Court,  Apartment  5, 
Athens,  Ga. 
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1967-68 

Married — Miss  Linda  Helen  Norris 
of  Aberdeen,  Md.,  to  Capt.  Richard 
H.  Carpenter  '67  of  Greenville,  S.  C, 
and  the  US  Army  dental  corps,  on 
February  12,  1972.  He  is  stationed 
at  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds,  Md. 

Fred  E.  "Scooter"  Holcombe  II  '67 
is  a  sales  representative  for  the  C.  W. 
Anderson  Hosiery  division  of  Collins 
and  Aikman,  traveling  out  of  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C.  His  wife,  the  former 
Janet  Hamer  of  Clinton,  presented 
him  with  a  son — Fred  Edward  III — 
on  April  27,  1971.  They  now  reside 
at  Evergreen  Circle,  Rock  Hill. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Rose  McCrary  John- 
son and  Dr.  James  H.  Johnson,  Jr. 
'67  of  Birmingham,  Ala. — a  son, 
James  Henry  III — on  May  15,  1972. 
Having  recently  completed  intern- 
ship in  Birmingham,  he  is  scheduled 
to  take  his  residency  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  at  the  Charlotte 
(NC)  Memorial  Hospital.  By  late 
June  the  family  should  be  situated 
in  their  new  home  at  the  Salem 
Village  Apartments,  Charlotte. 

Mrs.  Susan  Gilbert  Payne  '67  re- 
sumed work  toward  her  doctorate 
this  past  year  at  Emory  University, 
from  which  she  received  her  MS  as 
a  fellowship  student  in  biology  in 
1969.  In  between,  she  spent  two 
years  as  an  instructor  in  physiology 
— at  Emory  for  one  year  and  then 
at  Georgia  State  University  (1970- 
71).  She  married  attorney  Joseph 
L.  Payne  on  April  15,  1970,  and  they 
now  live  at  1130  Villa  Drive  NG, 
Number   4,   Atlanta. 

Walter  Christopher  "Kit"  Regnery 
'67  is  now  operating  Timeout,  Inc., 
dealing  in  boats  and  marine  supplies 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C. 

Lt.  John  D.  Williams  '67  is  on  fly- 
ing duty  with  a  unit  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  operating  out  of 
Westover  AFB,  Mass.  He  was  award- 
ed his  Air  Force  silver  pilot  wings 
in  late  1970  after  graduation  from 
Randolph  AFB,  Tex.  He  was  com- 
missioned the  year  before  upon 
completion  of  Officer  Training 
School  at  Lackland  AFB,  Tex. 

William  Bassham  '68  of  Columbia, 
an  officer  with  the  South  Carolina 
National  Bank,  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  Columbia  branch 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Bank- 
ing. 

The  Rev.  Mel  Davis  '68  last  Janu- 
ary assumed  the  position  of  director 
of  Camp  Calvin,  the  fellowship  as- 
sembly grounds  for  Atlanta  Presby- 
tery's 12-month  program.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Nan  Smith  '70, 
make  their  home  at  Route  2,  Hamp- 
ton, Ga. 

Joseph  W.  Dunlap,  Jr.  '68  received 
his  MD  degree  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee  Medical  College  last 
December.  He  immediately  went  to 


work  in  the  pathology  department 
of  the  Baptist  Hospital  in  Memphis 
while  waiting  to  begin  a  surgery 
internship  on  June  15  at  the  Park- 
land Hospital  in  Dallas,  Tex.  (the 
hospital  in  which  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  died).  Dunlap  was  mar- 
ried on  April  22  to  Frances  Elizabeth 
Hopkins  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  A 
special  feature  of  this  occasion,  the 
wedding  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  Cape  Girardeau  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Witherspoon  Dunlap,  Sr.  '29,  the 
groom's  father  who  serves  as  execu- 
tive-secretary of  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Presbytery.  Joe  D  u  n  1  a  p  '  s  new 
address  in  Dallas:  3095  Valley 
Meadow,  Apartment  107. 

The  Rev.  David  L.  McDonald  '68, 
recent  graduate  of  Columbia  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  is  now  serving  as 
minister  of  the  Todd  Memorial  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Laurens.  He  and 
wife  Frances  live  at  407  Mill  Street. 

Dan  R.  O'Connell,  Jr.  '68  of  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C,  is  an  insurance  agent 
with  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Ann  Reddick,  and 
family  live  at  152  Henson  Street. 
Previously,  he  had  been  assistant 
sales  manager  with  the  White  Bag 
Company. 

D.  Kirk  Peavy  '68  last  January 
announced  the  opening  of  his  offices 
for  the  general  practice  of  law  in 
Suite  1603,  the  Candler  Building, 
Atlanta.  He  received  his  law  degree 
from  Mercer  University  Law  School 
the  previous  June. 

Married  —  Brenda  Hewitt  Daniel 
of  Florence,  S.  C,  to  O.  Eugene  Sul- 
livan, Jr.  '68  of  Clinton,  on  April  1, 
1972.  Sullivan  is  director  of  student 
activities  at  PC. 

Married — Sara  Stribling  '68  of  At- 
lanta to  James  I.  Gillespie  III,  on 
April  8,  1972.  Their  new  address  is 
200  Franklin  Road  NE,  Apartment 
T-6,  Atlanta. 

1969 

Born  to  Mrs.  Barbara  Brown  Tay- 
lor '69  and  Donald  Y.  Taylor  '68  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla. — a  son,  Zachary 
Scott— on  March  15,  1972.  The  Tay- 
lors live  at  5928  Firestone  Road, 
and  Don  is  serving  with  the  Navy. 

Charles  H.  Chapman  III  '69  has 
been  named  president  of  Malone 
Homes,  situated  in  his  hometown  of 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Married  —  Mary  Ann  Barnett  of 
Woodruff,  S.  C,  to  Ralph  Shell  Dula 
'69  of  Laurens,  on  June  3,  1972.  He 
serves  as  assistant  coach  at  Wood- 
ruff High  School. 

Mary  Gray  '69  is  now  director  of 
children's  work  and  director  of  the 
weekday  kindergarten  at  the  Amity 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Charlotte. 
Her    address    there    is    3730    North 


Sharon  Amity  Road,  Apartment  E-4. 

Daniel  P.  Hartley  '69  has  com- 
pleted his  junior  year  as  a  student 
at  the  College  of  Dental  Medicine, 
Medical  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina. He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Fat  Fryfogle,  live  at  135  Ashley 
Avenue,  Charleston. 

Lt.  William  J.  Holland  '69,  flying 
the  AC-130  with  the  Air  Force,  is 
now  stationed  at  Ubon  AFB  in  Thai- 
land. His  address:  PSC  Box  1624, 
San  Francisco  96304.  After  getting 
his  commission  at  Lackland  AFB, 
Tex.,  he  received  navigator  training 
at  Mather  AFB,  Calif.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Phyllis  Mixon  of  Clinton. 

James  Howard  '69  of  Greenville, 
S.  C,  is  director  of  audiovisual  serv- 
ices, the  Greenville  County  Museum 
of  Art.  His  art  works  have  been 
accepted  in  several  exhibitions,  in- 
cluding the  Springs  Mills  Traveling 
Art  Show,  and  he  has  had  several 
one-man  shows. 

Married — Camelia  Taylor  of  New- 
land,  N.  C,  to  Lt.  Richard  B.  Pat- 
rick '69  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  last 
December.  They  are  now  living  at 
13  Desert  Avenue,  Marine  Corps 
Base,  Twenty  Nine  Palms,  Calif., 
where  he  is  serving  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  Patrick  completed  graduate 
work  at  Appalachian  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Thomas  H.  Paul  '69  has  completed 
his  first  year  as  a  student  at  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Theological  Seminary.  The 
first  two  years  after  finishing  PC, 
he  served  in  the  Army  and  won  the 
Bronze  Star  for  participation  in  the 
Vietnam  campaign.  Address:  3909 
Swiss   Avenue,   Dallas. 

B.  Gailher  Shaw,  Jr.  '69  is  now 
in  the  auditing  department  of  Burl- 
ington Industries  in  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  He  earned  his  MBA  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1971.  Ad- 
dress:   3608-A  Friendly  Road. 

Born  to  Karen  and  D  o  wling 
Thompson  '69 — a  daughter,  Jennifer 
Leigh — on  January  2,  1972.  He  is  an 
Army  lieutenant  stationed  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash.    (Quarters  2520  C). 

Karen  Bess  Weaver  '69  is  now  an 
airline  stewardess  flying  with  Pan 
American  out  of  Miami,  Fla.  Her 
address  there:  2105  Brickell  Avenue, 
Apartment  218. 

1970 

William  A.  Bryant,  Jr.  '70  received 
an  award  for  his  work  in  the  his- 
torical area  at  the  annual  Honors 
Day  program  at  Columbia  Theo- 
logical Seminary  this  past  spring. 
It  was  presented  by  the  campus 
Society  for  Theological  Scholarship. 
Bryant,  whose  wife  is  the  former 
Karen  Buchholz  '69,  was  secretary 
of  the  seminary  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  during  the  past 
year    and    is    the    only    theological 
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Holland  '69 


Rhyne  '70 


Brown  '72 


student  member  of  the  Board  of 
National  Ministries  Task  Force  on 
Creative  Evangelism  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  US.  The  Bryants  live 
at  701  Columbia  Drive,  Decatur,  and 
Karen  is  a  special  education  teacher 
in  the  public  schools.  She  earned  her 
M.  Ed.  degree  from  Georgia  State 
last  year. 

Lt.  Lewis  Terry  Clyburn  '70  is 
serving  in  the  Army  and  is  now 
stationed  at  this  address:  HHB  8th 
Bn.  60  Arty.,  2nd  Armor  Division, 
Fort  Hood,  Tex. 

Married — Dottie  Jean  Cummings 
'70  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  to  Walter 
Dixon  S-healy  III  '71  of  Atlanta,  on 
January  4,  1972.  He  holds  a  position 
with  the  Citizens  and  Southern  Na- 
tional Bank  there  and  they  live  at 
2245  Flat  Shoals  Road  SE,  Eastwood 
Manor  Apartments,  Apartment  C-2. 

William  Kyle  Cox,  Jr.  '70  is  doing 
graduate  work  in  psychology  at  East 
Carolina   University. 

Married — Martha  Rebecca  Bethea 
of  Latta,  S.  C,  to  Clifton  Carson 
Goodwin  '70  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  on 
May  20,  1972.  He  is  sales  manager 
of  Goodwin  Buick-Rambler.  Inc. 

Patrick  S.  Hunter  '70  is  an  in- 
surance agent  with  the  George  W. 
Stowe  Insurance  Agency  and  makes 
his  home  at  South  Point  Road,  Bel- 
mont, N.  C. 

Sherwood  C.  McKay,  Jr.  '70  is 
now  a  student  at  Columbia  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  served  last 
summer  as  a  student  assistant  pas- 
tor at  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Mobile,  Ala. 

Sandra  McQueen  '70  of  Easley, 
S.  C,  received  her  master  of  arts 
degree  from  the  Presbyterian 
School  of  Christian  Education  in 
Richmond  at  the  May  15  commence- 
ment exercises.  She  was  on  the  cur- 
riculum committee  while  at  PSCE. 
On  August  1  she  becomes  director 
of  Christian  education  at  Atlanta's 
Rock  Spring  Presbyterian  Church. 

Born  to  Pamela  Smith  Oswalt  '70 
and  Lt.  John  S.  Oswalt  '70 — a  son, 
James  Smith — on  February  10,  1972. 
They  are  living  in  Athens,  Greece, 
where  he  is  stationed  with  the 
Army.  Address:  B  Team,  37th  Arty. 
Det,  APO  New  York  09253. 


H.  Carson  Rhyne,  Jr.  '70  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  student 
body  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  Virginia.  He  is  a  rising  member 
of  the  middle  class  there,  having 
entered  last  fall  after  delaying  his 
seminary  training  for  one  year  to  be 
assistant  director  of  Laurens  County 
(SC)   Community  Actions,  Inc. 

1971 

Married  —  Brenda  Elizabeth  Ad- 
kins  '71  of  Lakeland,  Fla.,  to  Rich- 
ard B.  Baker  '71  of  Mooresville, 
N.  C,  on  December  19,  1971.  He  en- 
ters Clemson  University  this  fall  for 
graduate  work  in  zoology.  They  will 
live  in  nearby  Central,  S.  C. 

Paul  R.  Fallaw  '71  is  engaged  in  a 
two-year  program  to  obtain  his  MS 
in  mathematics  at  Clemson. 

Francis  "Mat"  Hough  '71  taught 
English  during  the  past  year  in  the 
city  schools  of  Lancaster,  S.  C.  He 
also  presently  is  working  on  his 
Master's  at  Winthrop  College. 

Married  —  Diana  C.  Rice  '71  of 
Barnwell,  S.  C,  to  John  M.  Woods 
'71  of  Davidson,  N.  C.  on  May  6, 
1972. 

Kathleen  Poole  Roberts  '71  is  an 
assistant  librarian  and  secretary 
with  the  Princeton  (NJ)  Day  school 
while  husband  Dan  M.  Roberts, 
Jr.  '69  studies  for  the  ministry  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Address:  108  Stockton  Street, 
Princeton. 

Married — Sallie  L.  Stakely  '71  of 
College  Park,  Ga.,  to  Frederick  W. 
Dotger  III  '72  of  Charlotte,  on  June 
17,  1972.  She  worked  the  previous 
year  as  director  of  Christian  educa- 
tion at  the  Parkway  Presbyterian 
Church,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  He  is 
to  attend  Union  Seminary  in  Rich- 
mond. 

Married — Sadie  G.  Young  of  Lau- 
rens, S.  C,  to  Darrell  Keith  Stewart 
'71  of  Clinton,  on  March  10,  1972. 
They  live  at  104  Farley  Avenue, 
Laurens,  where  he  works  with  the 
Laurens  County  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare. 

Rand  L.  Stoneburner  '71  has  com- 
pleted his  first  year  as  a  medical 
student    at    the    Tulane    University 


School  of  Medicine.  His  address 
there  is  G-84,  Tulane  Medical  Cen- 
ter, New  Orleans. 

Cecilia  A.  Trippe  '71  is  working 
as  a  claims  approver  in  the  group 
insurance  department  with  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society  in  At- 
lanta. Her  address:  20  Standish  Ave- 
nue, Apartment  R-208. 

1972 

Stan  Bell,  Jr.  '72  is  an  admissions 
counselor  with  Limestone  College, 
Gaffney,   S.   C. 

Caroline  W.  Brown  '72  who  com- 
pleted her  PC  work  in  April,  has 
"won  her  wings"  and  is  now  a 
stewardess  with  Delta  Air  Lines, 
the  nation's  fifth  largest.  She  com- 
pleted the  four-week  training  course 
at  Delta's  Stewardess  School  at  the 
Atlanta  Airport.  From  her  base  sta- 
tion of  Miami,  she  will  fly  to  many 
of  the  63  cities  served  by  Delta  in 
23  states  and  the  Caribbean. 

Married— Gail  Ann  Cordes  '72  of 
Atlanta  to  Joseph  W.  Hill  II  '72  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  on  June  3,  1972,  in 
PC's  Wyatt  Chapel.  In  the  fall  they 
will  be  situated  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
where  he  will  attend  Louisville 
Theological  Seminary.  Until  then 
they  are  living  at  1931  Saturn  Lane, 
Columbia. 

Engaged  —  Gerald  Lee  Chandler 
'72  to  Martha  Elizabeth  Hiers  (ris- 
ing senior) ,  both  of  Clinton,  to  be 
married  August  12,  1972.  They  will 
be  situated  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  where 
he  entered  the  Army  as  a  second 
lieutenant. 

Engaged — Thomas  Hamilton  Mil- 
ton '72  of  Greenwood,  S.  C.  to 
Suellen  Kjorlaug  (rising  senior)  of 
Decatur,  Ga.,  to  be  married  July  22, 
1972.  They  will  be  situated  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ga.,  where  he  entered  the 
Army  as  a  second  lieutenant. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M. 
Grant  '72  of  Clinton — a  daughter, 
Andrea  Mills — on  April  15,  1972.  He 
is  now  a  management  trainee  at 
Clinton  Mills. 

Anne  C.  Stanley  '72  already  is 
situated  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  (806 
Old  Mill  Road),  where  she  is  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina's  School  of  Li- 
brary  Science. 

Mary  Lorick  Thompson  '72  plans 
to  begin  her  work  in  September  as 
a  house  counselor  at  Salem  Acad- 
emy, Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Married — Susan  Aileen  Irwin  '72 
of  Atlanta,  to  Steven  N.  Lentz  '72 
of  Charlotte,  on  June  17,  1972.  They 
are  living  at  1601  Hollywood  Drive, 
Apartment  1,  Columbia,  where  he 
is  employed  by  the  First  National 
Bank  of  South  Carolina. 

Married  —  Janet  Kay  Evans  to 
James  F.  McGee,  Jr.  '73,  both  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  on  May  20,   1972. 
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Married — Susan  O.  Harmon  of 
Clinton  to  Evans  H.  Scarborough, 
rising  senior  of  Atlanta,  on  June 
10,   1972. 

Married — Jill  A.  Swenson  to  Cecil 
R.  Gurganus,  both  rising  seniors 
of  Atlanta,  on  June  3,   1972. 

Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  James 
(faculty) — a  daughter,  Julie  Lynn — 
on  February   18,    1972. 

Married — Mary  Margaret  McCal- 
lum  (dormitory  counselor)  to  James 
M.  Oeland  (development  director 
emeritus),  on  January  29,  1972. 
They   reside   in   Clinton. 

Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ram- 
sey (faculty) — a  son,  Harmon  Scott 
—on  June  27,  1972. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gail  Miller 
(faculty) — a  son,  Kevin  Andrew — 
on  May  27,  1972. 


Deaths 


MRS.  JOSEPHINE  RISER  JOHN- 
SON '07  of  Clinton,  widow  of  Clarke 

B.  Johnson,  died  on  February  5, 
1972,  at  age  86.  A  native  of  Laurens 
County,  she  attended  Winthrop  Col- 
lege also  and  taught  school  for  a 
number  of  years.  Surviving  are:  two 
sons,  including  C.  Harold  Johnson 
'33  of  York,  S.  C,  a  daughter  and 
brother. 

MRS.  MOLLIE  DAVIDSON  DON- 
NAN  '10  of  Clinton,  widow  of  James 
Hugh  Donnan,  died  on  April  17, 
1972,  in  Kingstree,  S.  C.  She  was  80. 
A  native  of  Clinton,  she  taught  for 
many  years  in  the  public  schools 
here  and  at  Thornwell  Orphanage. 
She  is  survived  by  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Miriam  Donnan  (Q.  L.)  Chap- 
man '42  and  son  Joseph  D.  Donnan 
'39,  both  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Ethel  D.  (W.  H.)  Aull 
'15  of  Pendleton,  S.  C. 

JULIUS  SELLERS  MCGREGOR 
'10  died  at  his  Ruby,  S.  C,  home 
on  April  18,  1972.  He  was  84.  He  was 
a  native  and  lifelong  resident  of 
Ruby,  where  he  was  a  prominent 
farmer  and  rancher,  an  active  Pres- 
byterian Church  elder  and  former 
Sunday  School  superintendent.  Sur- 
viving are:  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Sumerel    McGregor    '07;    son    Frank 

C.  McGregor  '50  of  Ruby,  a  daughter, 
two  sisters  and  a  brother. 

JAMES  HENDERSON  SKELTON 
'15  of  Anderson,  S.  C,  died  at  age 
79  on  January  12,  1972.  Born  in 
Anderson  County,  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  and  a  retired  postal  clerk. 
In  addition  to  son  the  Rev.  James 
H.  Skelton,  Jr.  '40  of  Black  Moun- 
tain, N.  C,  the  survivors  include 
another  son,  two  daughters  and  one 
sister. 


HARVEY   WILSON   TILLER.   SR. 

'19  of  Mayesville,  S.  C,  died  in  a 
Sumter  hospital  on  April  14,  1972, 
at  74.  A  Lee  County  (SC)  native,  he 
had  been  in  the  automobile  business 
for  50  years  and  a  director  of  the 
National  Bank  of  South  Carolina 
for  the  past  20  years.  He  was  a 
World  War  I  veteran,  an  active  civic 
leader  and  elder  of  the  Mayesville 
Presbyterian  Church.  Surviving  are 
sons  Billy  Tiller  '55  of  the  PC  coach- 
ing staff,  Harvey  W.  Tiller,  Jr.  '50 
and  James  W.  Tiller  '53,  both  of 
Mayesville,  two  sisters  and  a 
brother. 

WILLIAM  BENNETT  KIMBLE 
'22  of  Atlanta  died  on  April  21, 
1972,  at  age  72  after  an  illness  of 
several  months.  A  retired  probation 
officer  for  Fulton  (Ga.)  County,  he 
had  been  with  the  county  for  27 
years.  Earlier,  he  had  taught  at  At- 
lanta's old  Boys'  High  School  and 
at  Decatur  High.  Although  born  in 
Augusta,  he  had  lived  in  Atlanta 
since  1929  and  was  an  active  elder 
in  the  North  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I  and  a  member  of  the  Georgia 
Peace  Officers  Association.  His  wife 
and  two  sisters  survive. 

JOSEPH  GRAHAM  MILLER  "24 
died  on  April  3,  1972,  at  his  Fort 
Lee,  N.  J.,  home.  Death  came  sud- 
denly at  67  for  this  alumnus  who 
had  served  on  the  PC  board  of  trus- 
tees some  years  ago.  He  received 
his  law  degree  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  a  doctorate  in  juris- 
prudence from  New  York  Univer- 
sity. He  had  been  an  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  for  New  York  County, 
assistant  United  States  attorney  for 
the  Southern  district  of  New  York 
and  assistant  corporation  counsel  of 
New  York  City.  Two  sons  and  a 
sister  survive. 

WILLIAM  RAY  (NED)  ANDER- 
SON '23  of  Clinton  died  at  age  70 
on  January  15,  1972,  after  an  ex- 
tended illness.  A  native  of  Laurens 
County,  he  served  as  superintendent 
of  the  county's  School  District  56 
for  a  number  of  years  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1964.  He  previously  had 
been  superintendent  of  the  Wood- 
ruff (SC)  Schools.  Active  as  a  Bap- 
tist church  officer  and  in  the  civic 
life  of  Clinton,  he  was  named  "citi- 
zen of  the  year"  in  1957.  He  was 
listed  in  one  edition  of  Who's  Who 
in  the  South  and  Southeast.  His  wife 
and  daughter  and  brother  James  L. 
Anderson  '29  of  Austin,  Tex.,  sur- 
vive. 

LEWIS  LITTLEPAGE  (PAGE) 
HOLLADAY  '25  of  Greer.  S.  C, 
died  on  April  23,  1972,  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  was  70.  He  had  retired 
in  1967  as  Area  One  Superintendent 
of  the  Greenville  County  (SC) 
Schools    and    previously    had    been 


associated  with  schools  in  Kershaw 
and  Chesterfield  (SC)  counties  and 
in  Simpsonville  as  superintendent. 
He  was  active  in  the  civic  life  of 
his  community  and  as  an  elder  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
he  was  a  former  officer  of  the  PC 
Alumni  Association.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  two  daughters,  two  brothers 
and  a  sister. 

ROY  BRITTON  MOORE  '26  of 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  died  on  January 
27,  1972,  in  Hendersonville,  N.  C, 
at  age  69.  He  was  founder  of  Roy 
B.  Moore  Truck  Lines,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Mason-Dixon  Truck 
Lines  and  former  owner  of  Ruther- 
ford Trucking  Company.  A  native 
of  Globe  Valley,  N.  C,  he  played 
semi-professional  baseball  in  the  old 
Carolinas  Baseball  League  after 
leaving  PC.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  Rites  and  the  Shriners 
and  was  a  mason.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  a  son  and  daughter,  and 
one  brother  and  sister. 

HARVEY   ROUGH   DICKSON   '27 

of  Anderson,  S.  C,  died  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1971,  after  a  sudden  illness. 
He  was  71  and  a  retired  insurance 
executive  serving  on  the  PC  Alumni 
Association  board  of  directors.  Born 
in  Townville,  S.  C,  he  was  a  vet- 
eran of  both  World  War  I  and  II, 
and  he  was  active  for  many  years  in 
the  civic  and  religious  life  of  An- 
derson. He  organized  the  Dickson  & 
Company  insurance  agency,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1967,  and  he 
served  as  clerk  of  session  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  for  many 
years.  An  Anderson  newspaper  edi- 
torialized in  part:  "For  he  was  a 
man  who  stood  four-square  for  the 
right  in  every  relation  in  life;  a 
man  who  could  be  counted  upon  to 
bear  his  share  of  the  burden  and 
responsibility  of  good  citizenship 
..."  Surviving  are:  his  wife,  two 
daughters,  including  Mrs.  Priscilla 
D.  (H.  L.)  Eichelberger  *59  of  Hen- 
dersonville,  N.   C,   and  four  sisters. 

ROBERT  STEPHEN  LATIMER, 
JR.  '29  of  Bishopville,  S.  C,  died 
on  February  27,  1972,  in  a  Florida 
hospital  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was 
62  and  on  a  fishing  trip  at  the  time. 
A  native  of  Newberry,  S.  C,  he  had 
been  associated  with  the  Lee  County 
(SC)  Messenger  for  many  years, 
serving  as  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  weekly  newspaper  from  1945 
until  his  retirement  in  1971.  He  was 
a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  with 
service  in  the  North  African  theatre 
and  active  in  his  community's  life. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  two  sons, 
two   daughters   and    four   sisters. 

LOFTON  DUNKLIN  SULLIVAN 
'39  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  died  on  Decem- 
ber 22.   1971,   at  age   53.  He  was  a 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Martin  displays  one  of  his  seascape  paintings  in  his  NC  State  University  Physics  lab. 


Watercolors  and  Atomic  Physics 


What  do  physics  and  watercolors  have  in 
common? 

For  starters,  there  is  David  H.  Martin  '43,  a 
North  Carolina  State  University  atomic  physicist 
now  making  a  name  for  himself  in  art  circles. 
And  he  suggests  similarities  in  these  words: 

"They  are  closely  related.  In  physics,  one  ob- 
serves and  analyzes  nature.  In  art,  one  observes 
and  analyzes  nature  before  painting  it.  Teaching 
art  also  is  similar  to  teaching  physics.  In  both 
the  instructor  attempts  to  get  technique  across 
to  the  student,  teaching  him  to  analyze  the  situa- 
tion before  jumping  in." 

The  Presbyterian  College  alumnus  took  his 
first  lessons  in  watercolor  painting  and  adopted 
art  as  a  hobby  two  decades  ago  in  California 
while  working  with  nuclear  reactors.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  a  designer  of  a  nuclear  research  reactor 
at  Atomics  International,  Inc.  Not  long  thereafter, 
he  joined  the  faculty  of  NC  State  and  now  serves 
as  associate  professor  of  physics. 

Because  he  has  been  an  avid  student  of  Chinese 
art  for  15  years,  Martin  reflects  the  oriental  in- 
fluence in  his  work.  He  uses  oriental  brushes  and 
paper  for  most  of  his  watercolors  and  captures  in 
free,  effective  lines  a  seascape,  an  area  of  sand 
with  grass  and  rocks,  a  mountain  scene,  or  a  plant 
towering  above  the  land  that  supports  it.  He  says: 
"In  my  painting  I  am  trying  to  convey  feelings 
that  I  have  about  nature,  particularly  with  regard 
to  landscape.  I  believe  that  the  greatest  success 
in  this  area  was  achieved  by  the  Chinese  painters, 
and  I  have  studied  them  with  the  idea  of  trying 


to  blend  the  approaches  of  East  and  West  in  water- 
color." 

David  Martin  successfully  combines  his  scien- 
tific career  with  a  hobby  which  obviously  fas- 
cinates him.  He  has  developed  his  talent  to  the 
point  of  having  presented  12  one-man  shows  in 
the  past  ten  years,  and  a  number  of  North  Caro- 
lina art  galleries  now  carry  his  paintings  for  sale. 

A  PC  honor  graduate  in  chemistry,  he  earned 
his  MS  in  physics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
after  service  in  World  War  II  and  also  attended 
the  Oak  Ridge  School  of  Reactor  Technology 
prior  to  joining  Atomics  International  (1951-56). 
Then,  after  a  year  as  a  research  engineer  with 
Douglas  Aircraft,  he  began  his  tenure  at  NC  State. 

Martin  is  a  native  of  Easley,  S.  C,  and  he 
married  the  former  Elizabeth  Richardson  in  1956. 
The  father  of  three  daughters,  ages  12  to  15,  he 
does  much  of  his  painting  when  the  family  goes 
camping.  They  especially  enjoy  the  South  Caro- 
lina beaches,  where  he  captures  the  coastal  atmos- 
phere in  seascapes,  and  the  New  England  land- 
scapes. He  adds: 

"There  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  what  I  feel 
when  I  paint.  After  the  first  five  to  ten  years  of 
learning  the  basics,  I  began  to  relax.  It  is  now 
elating  to  create  on  paper  the  image  I  see  in  my 
mind.  It  is  the  freedom  of  the  brush." 

Martin  points  out  that  historically  watercolor 
painting  is  much  older  than  oil  painting — the 
latter  having  been  developed  for  large  religious 
paintings  and  for  portraits.  Wall  frescoes  painted 

continued 
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Watercolors  and  Atomic  Physics 

continued 

in  ancient  Greece  have  a  water  base,  and  some 
Chinese  water  paintings  are  more  than  1,000 
years  old. 

Typically,  as  he  has  become  absorbed  with 
his  hobby  and  given  thoughtful  study  to  it,  David 
Martin  has  developed  his  own  definite  opinions 
about  the  state  of  art  today: 

"There  is  a  rapidly  growing  interest  in  art  in 
America.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  situation  will 
develop  into  a  climate  in  which  much  great  art 
will  be  created.  Such  a  climate  requires  consider- 
able emphasis  on  and  respect  for  art — and,  as 
part  of  formal  education,  a  certain  minimum 
art  training,  including  skills  with  the  brush 
(unless  something  better  for  painting  is  invented) . 
Without  these  minimum  requirements,  which  in- 
sure motivation  and  discovery  of  talent,  I  doubt 
that  a  great  art  era  may  exist. 

"In  keeping  with  the  current  interest  in  China 
and  things  Chinese,  it  is  notable  that  an  environ- 
ment of  this  desired  type  existed  for  hundreds 
of  years  in  that  country.  Although  largely  ignored, 
even  to  the  present  time,  by  art  education  in  the 
West,  China  produced,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest 
artists  and  the  greatest  art  of  the  world. 

"What  is  different  about  Chinese  art  or  their 
way  of  life  as  compared  with  other  civilizations? 
I  believe  the  most  significant  difference  is  that 
Chinese  writing  and  painting  are  done  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  same  instrument.  In  fact,  the 
Chinese  speak  of  'writing'  a  painting,  and  both 
of  these  processes  are  considered  to  be  capable 
of  producing  great  art. 

"In  addition,  the  Chinese  characters  are  in  them- 
selves miniature  abstract  paintings  (the  order  of 
brushstrokes  in  their  construction  is  arranged  to 
enhance  this),  and  an  educated  Chinese  is  thus 
exposed  throughout  his  lifetime  to  fine  art. 

"The  result  of  this  exposure  could  only  result 
in  a  generally  high  regard  for  art  and  the  artist. 
Any  educated  person  was  likely  to  paint,  or  at 
least  to  have  the  motivation  and  required  train- 
ing to  paint.  Any  talent  which  was  present,   at 


least  in  the  educated  classes,  was  likely  exposed. 
And,  perhaps  more  important,  painters  appeared 
from  various  professions  or  activities.  Many  were 
well-educated,  well-rounded  men — in  contrast  to 
the  situation  in  our  social  order,  in  which  the 
artist,  like  the  scientist,  is  likely  to  be  a  narrow 
specialist. 

"There  is  a  widely  held  opinion  that  art  and 
science  are  completely  unrelated  areas,  with  little 
possibility  of  overlap.  In  other  lands  and  in  other 
times,  more  broadness  in  the  individual  was 
tolerated.   I  hope  we  will  move  in  that  direction." 

Meanwhile,  David  Martin  is  doing  his  part  to 
prove  that  scientific  and  artistic  talents  can  thrive 
in  the  same  package. 


Still  Practicing  at  90 


Sixty-three  years  of  medical  service  and  still  on 
the  job.  That's  the  record  of  Dr.  William  Robert  Wal- 
lace '03,  who  celebrated  his  90th  birthday  on  June  17 
by  being  on  call  as  usual  to  the  Chester,  S.  C,  patients 
he  has  served  since  1909. 

His  only  concession  to  the  years  is  that  he  no  longer 
delivers  babies:  "I  stopped  that  a  couple  of  years  ago." 
His  estimate  of  3,500  babies  delivered  is  not  a  positive 
count,  because  "babies  were  not  registered  until  1914." 

Dr.  Wallace's  long  and  unselfish  service  to  South 
Carolina  includes  more  than  45  years  as  member  and 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  He  served  as 
an  active  trustee  of  PC  for  40  years  and  sent  sons 
Furman  T.  Wallace  and  W.  R.  Wallace,  Jr.  here. 

After  receiving  his  AB  degree  from  PC  in  1903, 
he  earned  his  MD  from  the  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia and  married  the  former  Lucille  Melton. 


Deaths 


(Continued  from  page  44) 


native  of  Laurens  County  and  was 
employed  by  the  Stauffer  Chemical 
Company.  The  survivors  are:  wife 
Adelaide  Roberts  Sullivan  '39;  two 
daughters;  a  brother;  and  five  sis- 
ters, including  Sophia  Sullivan  '37 
of  Clemson,  S.  C,  and  Mrs.  Maud- 
alene  Sullivan  Young  '37  of  Clinton. 
JOHN  STUART  MOORE  '48  of 
Polkton,  N.  C,  died  on  December 
11,  1971,  in  a  Charlotte  Hospital.  He 
was  44.  He  was  treasurer  of  South- 
ern Fabricators  after  previously  be- 


ing a  technical  salesman  for  the 
Southeastern  region  of  Penick  & 
Ford  Company.  As  mayor  pro  tern 
of  Polkton,  he  guided  the  develop- 
ment of  his  hometown  and  helped 
to  bring  in  several  new  industries. 
His  mother  and  sister  survive. 

CALDWELL  WARDLAW  WIER. 
JR.  '51  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  died  at 
52  in  Beaufort  on  June  3,  1972.  He 
was  employed  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Gloria  McGowan  Wier 


'45,  four  sons  and  a  sister. 

FRANCES  HELEN  STRACHAN 
'71  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  was  killed 
instantly  in  an  automobile  accident 
on  February  25,  1972.  She  was  22 
and  a  seventh  grade  teacher  at  the 
Von  Kolonitz  School  in  Mt.  Pleasant, 
S.  C.  After  attending  PC  for  two 
years,  she  transferred  to  Columbia 
College  and  had  just  completed  her 
work  there  in  December.  Her  mother 
and  father  are  among  the  survivors. 
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BACK  OF  THE  BOOK 


Opinions  Show  Alumni 
Look  Positively  on  PC 

Alumni  take  a  positive  attitude 
toward  Presbyterian  College,  ac- 
cording to  returns  on  opinion 
surveys  among  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation membership  over  the 
past  year  or  so. 

Tabulations  indicate  98  percent 
have  a  "positive"  to  "very  posi- 
tive" attitude  toward  PC,  with 
77  percent  feeling  the  College 
"helped  substantially"  in  career 
preparation.  Ninety-nine  percent 
would  recommend  PC  to  pros- 
pective students,  and  90  percent 
of  the  respondents  offered  to 
help    with   student   recruitment. 

The  total  alumni  program  hits 
98  percent  rating  "good"  to  "ex- 
cellent" ■ —  the  Annual  Giving 
program  getting  the  biggest  en- 
dorsement and  local  clubs  need- 
in^  imorovement. 

In  answer  to  the  alumni  di- 
rectors' questions  about  Home- 
coming and  class  reunions,  96 
percent  rate  HC  "good"  to  "ex- 
cellent," with  80  percent  voting 
to  retain  the  noon  -  barbecue  - 
afternoon  -  game  format  against 
20  percent  opting  for  an  after- 
noon alumni  program  and  night 
football  game.  Scarcely  more 
than  one-half  (53  percent)  sup- 
ported the  idea  of  a  spring 
alumni  day  with  reunions,  while 
only  31  percent  endorsed  alumni 
tours  to  other  countries. 

An  earlier  readership  survey 
on  The  Presbyterian  College 
Magazine  indicated  that  90.6 
percent  read  this  publication 
regularly,  with  80  percent  read- 
ing more  than  half  of  its  con- 
tents. They  gave  it  a  high  rating. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  the  magazine  is  read  by 
other  family  members:  notably, 
54  percent  of  the  husbands  and 
wives  of  former  students. 

The  best-liked  sections  of  the 
magazine,  by  a  wide  margin,  are 
those  which  deal  directly  with 
news  about  alumni  —  the  class 


General   Survey 


1- 

— Alumni  attitude 
toward  PC: 

Very  Positive: 
Lukewarm: 

55% 
1% 

Positive: 
Negative: 

43% 
1% 

2- 

-PC  and  career 
preparation 

Helped  Substantially: 
Very  Little: 

77% 
1% 

Somewhat: 
Hindered: 

22% 
0 

3- 

-Recommend  PC  to 
prospective  student: 

Yes: 

99% 

No: 

1% 

4 — Estimate  of  total 
alumni  program: 

Excellent: 
Fair: 

44% 

3% 

Good: 
Poor: 

53% 
0 

5- 

-Estimate  of 

Annual  Giving: 

Excellent: 
Fair: 

50% 
3% 

Good: 
Poor: 

47% 
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6- 

-Estimate  of  local 
alumni  clubs: 

Excellent: 
Fair: 

15% 
28% 

Good: 
Poor: 

45% 
12% 

7- 

-Estimate  of  Homecoming: 

Excellent: 
Fair: 

46% 

4% 

Good: 
Poor: 

50% 
0 

8- 

-Help  recruit  students: 

Yes: 

90% 

No: 

10% 

9- 

-Help  in  Annual  Giving: 

Yes: 

59% 

No: 

41% 

10- 

-Spring  Alumni  Day: 

Yes: 

53% 

No: 

47% 

11- 

-Alumni  Tour: 

Yes: 

31% 

No: 

69% 

Magazine   Readership   Survey 


1  —  Do  you  read  the  PC  Magazine? 


How  much  of  last  issue? 


3  — ■  How   would  you  rate  magazine? 


■  Others  who  read  it? 


Regularly:  90.6% 

Occasionally:  8.3% 

Seldom:  1.1% 

More  than  75%   of  it:  40.0% 

50-75%  of  it:  40.0% 

29-49%  of  it:  17.5% 

Less  than  25%  of  it:  2.5% 


Excellent: 

57.0% 

Good: 

40.7% 

Fair: 

2.0% 

Poor: 

0.3% 

Spouse: 

54.0% 

Children: 

10.0% 

Parents: 

8.0% 

Others: 

8.0% 

news  department  and  the  fea- 
ture articles  on  interesting 
alumni.  Preference  also  is  ex- 
pressed for  accounts  on  PC  his- 
tory and  reminiscences,  athletics, 


faculty  news,  and  plant  and  pro- 
gram development.  The  least 
interesting:  local  club  activities 
and  the  longer  articles  not  about 
Presbyterian  College. 
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A  Trio  of  PC  Moderators 


The  selection  of  Presbyterian  College  men  as  synod 
moderators  for  the  last  three  straight  years  under- 
scores the  leadership  PC  provides  the  Synod  of  South 
Carolina.  Discussing  synod  business  at  the  1972  stated 
meeting  held  at  PC  in  early  June  are,  left  to  right: 
the  Rev.  Tom  Horton,  1945  alumnus  and  Charleston 


Presbytery  executive-secretary,  the  retiring  mod- 
erator; President  Marc  C.  Weersing,  current  modera- 
tor; and  the  Rev.  Cecil  Brearley,  1943  alumnus  and 
Congaree  Presbytery  executive-secretary,  who  was 
named  moderator-elect  at  this  meeting.  Many  other 
PC  men  also  have  headed  the  synod  in  previous  years. 


